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INTRODUCTION 


HAMANISM along with animism represents not only a special 


part of the religious conceptions of humanity. It represents 
a system of primitive mentality, a complex of ideas and per- 
ceptions of external things, material and psychical. One may 
therefore analyze shamanism from the point of view of its pre- 


vailing ideas and fundamental perceptions. One may discuss 
the mathematics, physics, art, and philosophy of shamanism. 

I want to examine in this sketch the ideas of space and time, 
as represented in shamanism and generally connected with the 
primitive conception of the world. I came to my plan when 
following the ideas of the newest physics as to space and time in 
their mutual relation. While perusing some works of Einstein, 
Minkowski, Mach, the Russian professor Umov and others, I came 
to notice certain coincidences, more or less unexpected. Namely, 
when these scientists tried to transform their abstract formulae 
into more concrete combinations of psychical facts the material 
preferred by them closely resembled some shamanistic stories 
and descriptions, that are spread among primitive peoples in Asia 
and America. In a way one could possibly say that the ideas of 
modern physics about space and time, when clothed with concrete 
psychical form, appeared as shamanistic. 

Let us take some well-known combinations mentioned in 
several works of modern physics. 

Case 1. Let us assume [says Prof. Umov in one of his lectures] that all 


of us assembled here, including even myself, tired with the exposition of 
this matter, went to sleep and in our sleep did not notice that this room began 
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to move in space with equable rectilineal motion, having the velocity of light. 
What would be the effect of this motion, when we awake again? 

After the room has moved on with the velocity of light, I could not 
awake at all or rather by awaking would last the whole of eternity; within 
my mind will freeze the same dream which occupied it in the first moment 
of the motion. I have lost the faculty of judging and of spontaneous movement, 
I remain in the same unchanging posture. The forces sustaining life came to 
inertness, as well as similar forces destroying life. The same thing happened 
with all of you, and with all other forces which formerly were active in this 
room. Your watches came to a standstill. Time does not exist any more for 
us.- We with our frozen minds and perceptions have no more part either in 
life or in death. Our fate is immortality. 

What is the inference we must deduce from this ever-frozen state? 

For whom are our ever-moving doubles immortal? They are not im- 
mortal for themselves. They simply dream on and have the same kind of a 
dream and feel themselves exactly as well or as ill as we feel ourselves when 
dreaming in the usual manner. They are immortal not for themselves, but 
for us who stay in this room in the usual condition and meditate on their 
manner of being. It is for us, as outside onlookers, that all watches and 
clocks in this moving room came to a standstill, and all processes going on 
within its space appear as infinitely slow. We shall turn old, shall come to 
our death, but for our doubles the same moment will continue as before. 
Then what has become of the usual human idea of time? Whither is gone 
the absolute sense which we attribute to this idea? 


This remarkable description by Professor Umov fully coincides 


with the well-known legend of the Sleeping Beauty. In the 


enchanted castle in a very similar manner time came to a stand- 
still and a moment of the life of the sleeping people turned to an 
eternity to the outside observers. 


Case 2. The phenomena of life are simply the pictures of a cinemato- 
graph. Each separate world, each plane has a cinematograph of its own. 
The fiim-line on the apparatus moves on with a certain speed and pictures 
change with the same speed and the onlooker gets a sensation of life action. 
Men move, suffer, the drama develops itself, hours pass. The time of this 
action, the passing of hours, the velocity of men’s actions, and therefore 
the velocity of their mind and judging, for the perception of the outside 
onlooker depends wholly on the velocity of the motion of the film-line of 
the cinema apparatus. But the men in the pictures can not perceive any 
change whatever in the time of their acting. They are unable to discern 
whether the time moves on more slowly or more swiftly. 

A figure on the cinematograph of some other planet observes the pictures 
of the cinematograph of our world. He will most certainly perceive the 
passing of pictures quite differently from our usual earthly perception. One 
must understand how to transform the perception of pictures from one 
world to another, from the onlooker inside of the picture to that of the outside 
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Case 3. A traveler moved away from the earth with the speed of 14/15 
of the velocity of light, i.e., of 280,000 klm. per second. After forty years of 
movement his watch, i.e., his time, would be 27 years too slow. This means 
that if he was, before leaving, say, 20 years old, then now, after forty years 
of moving, he would be only 33 years old, and if, for instance, he had left 
on the earth an infant son, he would be younger than his own son.! 

I will produce later on various instances from the circle of 
shamanism, closely resembling these scientific surmises. 

The reason of this resemblance lies evidently in the fact that 
the primitive mind and the modern mind have after all the 
identical faculty of perception which works on the same basis 
of the connection of subject with object, of the facts of the world 
spiritual with those of the world material. 

A few words more. 

The greater part of the facts to be analyzed here will be taken 
from northeastern Asia and refer to the tribes of the Chukchi, 
the Koryak, the Yukaghir and the Asiatic Eskimo, as examined 
by myself. Corresponding material certainly could have been 
taken also from other primitive tribes of various countries and 
continents. Still I prefer the North Asiatic data, as being known 
tome much more intimately. 

On the other hand, in the second part of the paper I will 
transfer the analysis to more civilized and modern peoples and 
religions. 


I 


The primitive conception of things has upon the whole a 
religious character. The natural appears at the same time as 
supernatural, and the ordinary as extraordinary. The phenomena 
are explained mostly in the way of magic and of religious in- 
carnation. 

Thus, for instance, the chase, so important for primitive man, 
is not conceived as a natural competition of the hunter and the 
animal in strength, skill, and cunning. The chase represents 


far more a competition of man and animal in magical knowledge. 


*Umov, N. A. The characteristic features and problems of modern scientific 
thought. Diary of the Second Mendeleyev Congress of Chemistry and Physics, Peters- 
burg, 1911, No. 5, p. 14 ff. 
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The success of hunting depends on witchcraft, on supernatural 
influence, on formulae, on incantations. 

I say “supernatural” because the primitive man, although 
he usually mixes up and transposes the natural and the super- 
natural, still has an idea of their difference. The hostile spirit 
whose usual pursuit is hunting for human souls, and who after 
catching a soul, chops it to pieces, cooks it in a kettle and feeds 
its children with it, is nevertheless essentially different from the 
usual human hunter. This is precisely the difference of the super- 
natural from the natural. I will speak of it later on with more 
details. 

Witchcraft binds up the will of the animal, makes it “well- 
minded,” kind or simply obedient to man and in any case suscepti- 
ble, “soft to the blow.” If it is not used, the missiles will not hit 
the game, and the wound produced by the blow will not be mortal. 

Thus the Lamut, when surrounding a bear-lair in winter, 
sing: “Grandfather, Old One, Our Grandmother, and _ the 
older sister of yours, Dantra, ordered you saying: ‘Do not 
frighten us! Die of your own choice!” If the bear is “well-minded” 
he will obey the prayer and present of his own will the side to 


the spear. He will die of the first blow and consequently his 
death will be easy and even pleasant, “similar to tickling.” An 
“evil-minded” bear may stand on his defence and even kill a 
hunter or so; and therefore his death will be painful and bad. 

The Eskimo hunters at Indian Point said to me: “It is a 


mistake to think that women are weaker than men in hunting 
pursuits. Home incantations are essential for the success in 
hunting. In vain man walks around, searching; but those that sit 
by the lamp are really strong, for they know how to call the game 
to the shore.” 

In connection with this I have a native illustration in which 
a person apparently characterized by her pose as female performs 
incantations on the shore at the point of a cape, causing a herd 
of walrus to come from the open sea and to approach the shore 
with all possible speed. 

An old fox hunter of the Chukchi tribe, who was setting up 
spring-traps in the woods around our dwelling, used to tell me: 
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“T have no need to visit my traps every day. I know without this 
when a fox is caught-there. That very night I have a dream of 
a red-haired woman who wants to assault me. And when in the 
end she is subdued and we have love, then it is a sign that a fox is 
caught in the trap.”’ 

This remarkable tale shows a magic action brought up in a 
dramatical form and moreover in a dream. These two details 
I will take up later on. The sexual element must also be noticed. 
Still this side of the question does not come within the limits of 
the present study. 

Similar cases of a connection of success in hunting with magic 
and witchcraft may be indicated among other peoples. Thus 
A. Skinner writes: 

The Menomini not only resorted to every practical device in the way 
of snares and traps for taking game, but employed a number of mystic 
formulae to overpower their quarry by means of sympathetic and contagious 


magic. To the present day, no hunter, however skilled, believes for a moment 
that he could be successful without the aid of sacred charms and incantations.? 


The whole life of primitive man is wound over with all kinds 
of incantations. The incantation is a symbolic action, something 


like a child’s or an actor’s play, a conventional formula with a 
dramatical active realization. In passive state the incantation 
has no real force whatever. But when enacted, it has a power 
prevailing over anything. 

There is no moment of life, no action too trifling to have its 
special incantation. A Chukchi man driving a reindeer or dogs 
will make use of an incantation to shorten the distance ahead. 
In like manner, a hungry person eating with others from the same 
dish will try by an incantation to make the motions of his rivals 
slower than his own. Women apply incantations to their sinew 
thread in order to make it stronger. And even a man who has 
forgotten the magic formula will resort to another incantation 
which will be helpful in recalling to one’s mind things which are 
forgotten. 

A number of incantations relate to matters of love, birth, 


? A. B. Skinner, Menomini Culture, p. 13. 
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death, funeral rites, etc. Just in the same way Skinner says of the 
Menomini: 

There are at least eighteen different love charms; medicine for keeping 
married couples faithful, for driving enemies insane; for winning at gambling, 
racing, etc.; medicines to thwart sorcerers; for taking game and fish; to 
guard against the snake bite; and insure the bearer against injury from the 
missiles of medicine bags shot by unknown foes.* 

A typical instance of an incantation enacted dramatically is 
represented in the Chukchi cure by means of the so-called “Upper 
world old women.” The shaman goes into the open air and, at 
some distance from the house, he finds two grassy hummocks, 
which he supposes to be the houses of the two ‘“‘Old Women of the 
First Creation,” naturally in the Upper World. With the Old 
Women he holds long dialogues full of persuasion, then plucks 
from each hummock a grass-blade and brings them back to the 
patient’s bed. These personifications of the magic Old Women 
must help the suffering. After performing the ceremony in fullest 
detail, as if the grass blades were real human beings, he carries 
the the Old Women back to their homes, i.e., to their respective 
hummocks and leaves with them also the pay for the cure, a strip 
of sinew, a shred of meat, etc. 

Another dramatical ceremony or even a complicated drama 
is the so-called “resurrection of killed animals” which in varied 
forms exists in all parts of the world among the numerous peoples 
more or less primitive. 

The Chukchi, Koryak, Eskimo and Kamchadal varieties of 
this ceremony are represented in the so-called “Thanksgiving 
ceremonial of heads,”’ in the ‘‘Whale ceremonial,” etc. 

In these ceremonials heads or skulls of animals killed during 
a certain period, whole frozen carcasses, or again some bits taken 
from a carcass, eye-balls, a piece of a heart, a tip of the skin 
from the nose, from a flipper, are placed together on the skins or 
grass mats, close to the fire. These are the “guests” of the cere- 
monial. Strips of long soft grass are laid near by, fur tassels are 
tied to the skulls or carcasses. Meat of various kinds is given 
to the guests. “Let the guests warm themselves,” say the people, 


3 Op. cit., 67. 
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“when they feel warm, they will take off their fur overcoats.” 
This relates to the frozen carcasses, which have to be thawed 
out before they are skinned. Grass represents a new coat given 
to the “‘stranger.”” The mouth of the skinned animal is filled with 
fish eggs. The mistress of the house cuts up “pockets” in the 
flesh of the carcass and fills them with more fish eggs, as a present 
to the guest. The people exclaim: “Tell your friends that it is 
good to visit yonder house. Make them to come and to be treated 
in a similar manner!” Then the guests repose. Loud noises are 
forbidden, “‘lest the guests should be awakened from their repose.” 
The drums are beaten lightly. The people sing in a subdued 
manner. The participants divide into two parties. One, formed 
of women, represents the “guests,” another, formed of men, 
represents the hunters. -The dance begins. Women whine, bark, 
snort, roar, representing the animals. Men say: “We have not 
killed you.” “No, no,” answer the women. “Stones have rolled 
’ After than the skulls, bones 
and everything are gathered and carried out into the open. The 
bones and other particles of land-game are left on the land, the 
particles of fish and sea-game are thrown into the sea. The people 
exclaim: ““The seals are gone to the sea. The whale is gone to the 
sea.” Thus the spirits of the animals are conciliated, their material 
selves are resuscitated and the returning of themselves and of 
their companions of the same species is secured. 

Animism represents one of the most precise and developed 
forms of the primitive religious conception. Its essential feature 
is that the universe is supposed to be filled with spirits. These 
spirits are in general similar to men. Still they are not men, but 
spirits, different from mankind. The soul hunters mentioned 
above will come in the night time to a human dwelling, driving 
black reindeer, invisible to men, but breathing fire through their 
nostrils. The spirits will put their nets around a tent and then 
poke with long poles under the skirts of the tent in order to drive 


down and killed you.” “Yes, yes!’ 


the little souls of the sleepers away from under the protecting 
cover of the inner sleeping room. They cook and eat the souls, 
as mentioned above. They have wives and children. They live in 


tribes and villages. And they even conceive children, who are 
born and die, exactly like mortal men of our lower world. 
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For all that the spirits are different from men. They are 
usually invisible, though they may be seen by some, for instance, 
by a shaman, who in his turn is invisible to them. The shaman 
is a spirit-hunter just in the same way as the spirit is a man-hunter, 

The other differences of the spirits from the ordinary men are 
still more prominent. The motion of spirits and also of shamans, 
who are able in everything to contest with spirits, may be called 
in some ways a three-dimensional motion. 

Primitive man usually conceives the universe as being arranged 
in three tiers, lying one above the other. The uppermost tier is the 
World above, the nether tier is the World below. The earth 
surface inhabited by mortal men is the middle tier. On the various 
Chukchi and Eskimo sketches in my collection the three tiers 
of the universe are represented by three longitudinal stripes, or 
three concentrical circles with corresponding figures placed in 
every one of them. 

Two remarkable Chukchi sketches represent the map of the 
sky with luminories and constellations and even with projected 
directions of the compass. 

One is executed on the plane. It is a Mercator’s chart of the 
Chukchi sky. Three worlds are represented by three concentric 
circles. Our world is the middle one. The sky is the innermost. It 
signifies that the sky is on top. The Polar Star stands in the 
center. On the left hand are the Sun and the Moon. The latter is 
represented as a man holding the lasso with two human captives 
standing beside him. Beneath the Moon is located the Moon 
Mountain of Darkness. At the bottom stands a house made of 
earth and belonging to the spirits. Two spirits walk on all fours. 
A large worm wriggles above the house, its tail armed with a long 
sting. The Left-hand Dawn has a low wooden house with two 
murdering spirits, one tied on each side. The General Dawn has 
a house raised on a platform, which is supported by a single pole 
Four dogs are tied on the sides of the house. In the region of the 
Right-hand Dawn, at the left of the sketch, lives Dawn-Top- 
Woman, in a small house, which is also supported on a single pole. 
Under her feet is Venus. 

The second sketch represents the spherical chart of the starry 
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sky. The designer evidently wanted to show the spherical form 
of the sky. The Polar Star stands as before, in the middle and two 
medial lines cross over through it, indicating the four directions 
of the compass. The Dawn, the Evening and the Darkness have 
worlds of their own, represented as large mountains. The Dawn, 
placed in the left-hand corner, has rays around his head. He holds 
in his left hand a tray that was offered to him full of sacrafice, and 
in his right hand a fox which he is going to give in exchange. From 
his left another fox is approaching, and on his right a dog which 
has been sacrificed by men sits looking at him. These two animals 
are also to be exchanged. The Sun and the New Moon stand 
opposite each other. Among the stars can be discerned the outlines 
of Orion and of the Pleiades, the Milky Way, “Heads” (Arcturas 
and Vega). 

The three tiers may turn to five, seven, and nine, etc. The 
middle tier remains the same but the upper and nether tiers may 
cleave each in two, three or even more branches. The Sub-Worlds 
are inhabitaed alternately, one branch by deceased men, another 
by genuine spirits. Still the symmetry between the upper and 
nether worlds, taken as units, is maintained. The arrangement 
of things in all those worlds, upper and middle and nether, is 
essentially the same to the meanest detail. This is expressed with 
great force in the Chukchi tale of the Scabby Shaman: 

“In which world is there more life, in the upper or in the nether one?” — 
“Just equal!””—‘In which world are there more fish in the sea, more birds 
in the air, more game on the earth?”’—“Just equal!””—“Blades in the grass, 
leaves in the wood?”’—“‘Just equal!’ 

At the same time the Upper World somehow coincides with 
the region of sunrise and the East, of zenith or midday, and also 
with all regions connected with light and the sun, and with the 
direction up-stream and to the right of the person speaking. 

The Nether World coincides with the Region of Sunset and the 
West, of nadir and midnight, i.e., with all the regions connected 
with night and darkness (and also with the moon), with the 
direction down-river and to the left of the person speaking. Such 
coincidence of fully diverse regions is possible only inasmuch as 
all the conceptions of space and direction mentioned, are combined 
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together not in reference to correlative space and time, but, as we 
shall see later, in some other fully independent way. 

In any case the idea of the three-storied universe has upon 
the whole a three-dimensional character and is in a way similar 
to the three dimensions, three co-ordinates of space. 

Various tales relate, for instance, how a certain man departed 
eastward and when under way fully unaware climbed upward so 
that in the end he ascended to Heaven, or again a woman started 
westward and in doing this descended underground and got into 
the Nether World. 

The most remarkable feature of the motion of spirits and 
shamans consists in that they quite frequently move through all 
three tiers, three dimensions of space. The spirit dives under. 
ground, then pops out of the ground and flies up into the air. 
Therefore the lines of the motion of spirits in the Chukchi and 
Eskimo sketches have often a wave-like figure. Various tales 
describe in full detail, how the spirits and the shamans keep up 
a continuous race in their wave-like three-dimensional motion, 
and how sometimes it happens that a shaman not skilful enough 
in this dangerous sport of rising from out of the ground would stick 
midway on the very edge of a world. His feet are in the under- 
ground world, and his head above the ground. Then to save him 
from this awkward position his more skilful brethren gather all 
their assisting spirits and the utmost strain of their united forces 
is hardly sufficient to lift him upward. Some of the details by the 
way recall the ideas of the mediaeval and modern oculists about 
certain “‘passes” which make it possible for the ghost to come over 
to this world from the world beyond and vice versa. 

This three-dimensional motion is quite typical for the spirits. 
In the séance of Chukchi ventriloquistic magic the first appearance 
of the spirits is manifested by a buzzing sound somewhere high 
up in the space in the oblique direction to the right hand from 
the shaman. The sound gradually increases, swells to a tempest 
of sounds, sweeps through the apartment and dives underground 
also in the oblique direction, to the left from the shaman, and then 
gradually diminishes and dies in the deep. 

There exists, however, another kind of between-world motion, 
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which is a full vertical ascension. This motion rises quite vertically 
to the Polar Star in the very zenith of the sky. Then it passes 
through the special hole which lies under the feet of the Polar Star. 
In ascending further on one may reach the other sky and through 
another hole to pass into the farther world and so on. The Polar 
Star is identical in all the worlds, and one hole lies exactly over 
another like two apertures of the same funnel. In this vertical 
way ascend the dead when burnt upon the funeral pyre. They 
ascend with the smoke directly to the zenith. A shaman when 
wanting to ascend the upper world may also prefer the vertical 
way. Then assuming the form of an eagle he will soar directly 
upwards. This is evidently deduced from a direct observation on 
the rising of the smoke and the vertical flight of the eagle. One 
must say that this direct ascension mostly belongs to the single, 
quite unmolested movement. The three-dimensional wave-like 
spiral-wise motion of spirits and shamans is connected with the 
idea of strife, of competition. 

The wave-like character of the three-dimensional motion ex- 
plains, among other things, why the shaman, when falling into 
a trance and starting for the supernatural world will at first be 
submerged under the ground (with or without the drum). Then 
he will pass on “from the bottom of the house” and only when far 
ahead he will suddenly rise up and fly into the air in the usual 
spiral-line motion. 

The three-storied conception of the universe belongs to 
religious systems of a more developed kind. Thus in Hindu folk- 
lore is frequently mentioned the three-world universe, i.e., the 
World of the Gods, the World of Men, and the World of ‘the 
Spirits. As to the motion of spirits through all the worlds, the 
Yakut shamans, according to the latest information, when having 
a contest of skill, chase each other through all three worlds at once. 

I must also mention that the general conception of life and the 
universe is with primitive men essentially dynamic, kinetic. 
Primitive man feels his own life chiefly as motion, and the sur- 
rounding world appears to him not only ever living, but also 
ever moving. The practical form of the animistic conception of 
the world is a combination of spirits of various kinds, ever chang- 
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ing their shape and position and more especially so in regard to 
the self of a man. 

The well-known fact that primitive art represents all things, 
especially animals, in constant motion is connected with this 
general psychical description. On the other hand the eye of the 
primitive man acts as a kind of cinema machine. And every 
drawing represents a momentary photograph as if caught in mid- 
air. No kind of moving remains unrepresented graphically. 
Even words spoken out are given over with zigzag lines. 


Il 


When passing from the general characteristic of the motion 
of spirits to the conception of their size and dimension, we come 
to another remarkable detail. The size and dimension of spirits 
are essentially relative. They change in connection with various 
changes of surrounding objects and with the condition of action 
of spirits, men and shamans. 

Men, shamans and spirits in their mutual relations seem to 
have no definite size. Primitive men are conscious of these 
unstable, ever changing dimensions. Several Chukchi shamans 


said to me: “It is puzzling to understand the size of the spirits. 
You look at a spirit, and he is smaller than a mosquito; again you 
look, and he is of the size of an ordinary man, and then behold 
he is sitting on a cliff and his feet touch the sandy beach below. 
Look at him closely and he is not larger than a finger; look at him 
at some distance through the fog and he will loom up like a 
mountain.” 


The mutual size of men and spirits changes in connection 
with the character of their mutual approach and with the special 
conditions of their eventual meeting. A spirit attacking a man, 
a dreadful soul-hunter appears very large, gigantic, and the men 
and their souls quite small. The same spirit when vanquished 
tamed by a shaman, appears on the other hand as quite dimin- 
utive. On a Chukchi sketch two spirits are represented as tearing 
to pieces a human creature. They are large and hairy with plenty 
of teeth in large gaping mouths. The human figure is small and 


* Bogoras, p. 295. 
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thin. It lies quite passive in their paws. On another sketch 
a soul-hunting spirit is represented as wanting to enter the 
smoke-hole of a tent. The men in the tent are sleeping and all 
of them, by the way, are in a state of sexual excitement. The spirit 
is very large with thick arms and legs. The men are quite tiny. 
The sexual moment which is also very interesting does not come 
within the scope of the present study. An excellent commentary 
on these Chukchi sketches may be found at the other end of the 
world in Australian folk-stories about Yarroma. 

Yarromas are men of gigantic stature with their bodies covered 
with hair and having a large mouth which enables them to swallow 
a blackfellow alive. There are always two of these creatures 
together, and they stand back to back so that they can see in 
every direction. Their means of locomotion is by a series of long 
jumps, and every time their feet strike the ground they make a 
loud noise like the report of a gun or the cracking of a stock-whip. 
These men have large feet, shaped differently from those of a 
human being. When a Yarroma is heard in the vicinity, the people 
must keep silent and rub their hands on their genitals. Some of 
the headmen or doctors call out the name of some place a long 
way off, with the object of inducing the Yarroma to start away 
to that locality. If this ruse does not succeed, the headmen get 
sticks which have been lighted in the fire—a fiery stick in each 
hand,—and strike them together so as to emit sparks, and the 
Yarroma then disappears into the ground, making a flash of light 
as he does so. If a man is out in the bush alone, and is pursued 
by Yarromas, his only means of escape is to jump into a large 
water-hole, and swim about, because these monsters cannot wet 
their feet. They sharpen their teeth on the rocks in high mountains, 
and the natives aver that they know of marks on the rocks. Once 
a blackfellow went under a fig-tree to pick up figs, when a Yarroma 
who was hidden in a hollow at the back of the tree, rushed out 
and caught him and swallowed him head first.® 

In order to fight with the spirits a human shaman picks from 
their number some special assisting spirits. These he tames and 


Folk-lore, 1909, p. 485. 
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subjugates and so makes them his subordinates. This procedure 
is quite difficult and even perilous. Often the shaman would 
choose the largest and most dangerous from the spirits, those for 
instance who feed on living whales, swallow a dozen white bears 
in one mouthful, or devour all at once a whole herdful of reindeer, 
The spirits of such tremendous kind will present themselves to 
his attention and he has to cope with them before all. The taming 
of these spirits is in a way similar to the taming of wild beasts, 
lions and tigers. One Changa, an Asiatic Eskimo of the village of 
Indian Point, who was employed on an American whaling ship 
and visited San Francisco, saw there in a circus the usual per- 
formance with tamed lions and leopards. On my question about 
his impressions he answered with a single Chukchi word: “Te. 
fielin,” “Trash!” And then explained: “The beasts that I am 
taming are much more dangerous. They are invisible and they 
are free. And I have no arms nor even a whip, nothing but my 
word (incantation).” 

The primitive men generally when in the darkness are much 
more afraid of the spirits than of the wild beasts. And the dazzling 
fire, the vigilant dog give protection first of all against the spirits. 

The spirits, subdued by a shaman, however big and terrible 
they may be, when approaching their new master shrink in size 
and assume another form, small and harmless enough. Monsters 
turn into grasshoppers, beetles, moths, tiny mannikins etc. In 
studying shamanism, this small size of the spirits, assisting the 
shaman, comes into notice and even produces in the beginner 
something like disappointment. The spirits come in great num- 
bers, the shaman gathers them into the drum, they shrink together 
and roll into a ball. Then the shaman shakes the drum. The 
spirits are strewn asunder. They fill the apartment, buzz and 
wriggle around, burst forth and covering the whole house with 
a thick layer protect it against the assaults of enemies. 

This reminds one of the small black jackals in Flaubert’s 
Temptations of St. Anthony, which grow smaller and smaller and 
then fill with their wriggling mass the hermit’s cell. Similar to 
this are also the swarming imps, and the vermin of the alcoholic 
visions. I will speak about these later on. A village wizard of 
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Great Russia gives to a suffering woman a little enchanted water 
where on looking closely one may discern a whole swarm of the 
smallest imps not larger than a pin head, bubbling up like foam. 
This is practiced even now everywhere in the country. The 
assisting spirits shrink up when approaching the shaman. On 
leaving him and going away they grow larger and soon they 
assume their former formidable aspect. 

The shaman produces an amulet,for instance some small shred 
of an ermine pelt and wants to send it to fight against the hostile 
spirits. He blows upon the piece of pelt and it turns into a living 
ermine. The ermine departs for its task and once upon the way 
turns again into a large polar bear. The polar bear comes to the 
seashore and stretches his body, in order to reach the other coast. 
His hind legs remain on this shore, his head and fore-paws reach 
across the sea to another shore. In this big shape he may fight 
the largest spirits of the soul-hunting class. 

The elastic condition of the spirits’ size is represented on 
several Chukchi and Eskimo sketches. 

Thus on one of them is represented a female spirit in a long 
flowing mantle with a staff in her hand. She met a man on the 
sea-ice and asked him for some tallow. And he described her to 
me as quite big and terrible. On another sketch a ceremonial is 
represented as taking place in a tent. A male shaman is beating 
the drum, while the woman dances to it. Shamanistic spirits are 
seen on the left of the picture, flying to the call. They are a 
“bird spirit,” a “fox spirit” and a peculiar being composed of the 
two “limb souls” namely of the souls of human hands, severed 
from the body. They are represented as quite tiny, and the man 
who drew the picture explained that, though in the shape of the 
animals, those spirits are of much lesser size than a natural fox 
and a bird. 

Another instance. In the medicine incantation, mentioned 
above, the Old Women of the Upper World are represented as 
small blades of grass, plucked from grass-hummocks. The gifts 
sent along with them are exactly as small and insignificant. 
Still elsewhere the self-same Women are described as gigantic, 
occupying the whole space on both sides of the Dawn. 
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The most formidable spirits of the soul-hunting kind, when 
vanquished by men, are represented just as small. In one in- 
cantation a female shaman shakes and pushes the sides of the 
tent. The spirits, sitting in a great mass all over the tent, are 
shaken off and fall down like so many moths. The female shaman 
gathers them and drowns them into the sea. In other incantations 
the same spirits, when going to attack a human house, are repre- 
sented as quite big. They come to a tent, lift themselves on their 
toes and peep into the smoke-hole directly from above. 

Very numerous are the various instances where the Big 
Assaulting Being changes to a Small Vanquished One and the 
Small Assaulting Being grows to a Big Vanquishing One. 

A spirit comes to a tent and enters the body of a new-born 
infant or in another variation the spirit is born in the shape of the 
infant. He rises from the cradle, becomes gigantic, devours his 
mother and all the people around in the tent, then goes out into 
the open and swallows the reindeer, the whole herdful of them. 
He grows continually. He is able to dry up a whole river in 
drinking. 

Another instance. Rintew, a shaman (Chukchi), wants to 
punish his enemies, especially a certain rival female shaman. 
He brings to the house a magic chamamoerus berry transformed 
to a pendant and with it tempts all the women. They snatch at it 
and struggle for it. Rintew strikes the drum. The drum grows 
in size, breaks forth from the shaman’s hands and covers the 
smoke-hole. The cloud berry pendant also starts growing. It 
increases to a knob of the drill, then to a child’s head, to a reindeer 
paunch freshly cut out, to a newly killed seal’s body, to a large 
walrus carcass. Then it fills the whole house, crushes everything 
and bursts the house-lashings. This gradual increase in the bulk 
of the supernatural things is very remarkable. We will meet it 
again later on. 

Icelandic Haminja (from hamr shape and fylgja, to follow) 
a kind of attending spirit to men, are represented chiefly as 
gigantic. Thus in Vega Glum’s Saga, 950, we find the following 
episode. Glum saw in a dream a woman of giant size coming to 
Thwera. When he woke he said, “I think Vigfus, my mother’s 
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father must be dead, and the woman will have been his hamingja 
who walked higher than the mountains, and his haminja will 
seek a hiding place where I am.’ 

These attending spirits were not subdued by men. They would 
come to a man, as it seems, of their own free will, and sometimes 
against his desire.Still I do not think that in their daily intercourse 
with the man chosen by them they were higher than mountains. 
They were looming in this giant shape when looked at from apart, 
being alone in their journeys. 

The shaman’s spirit assistants, for all their smallness, are 
nevertheless far from being harmless for their own master. When 
the shaman has sent them for a fight and they cannot overcome 
the hostile spirits, or more especially the assisting spirits of a 
rival shaman, they will turn back in full displeasure and assuming 
their actual terrible shape will slay their own master. 

The human souls carried away by spirits and kept there in 
store for future consumption also assume the most diminutive 
proportions. In one of the Chukchi tales a boy’s soul stolen by 
spirits walks upon a lamp in the house of his ravishers. It is not 
bigger than a fire-trimming stick. Its legs are like the thinnest 
splinters of wood. A shaman, vanquishing the spirits and bringing 
back such a soul, carries it of course in the same tiny form. So 
when he wants to put it back into the crown of the patient’s head 
or into his mouth, the soul appears as a small grass-blade, a little 
stone, a beetle, etc. 

It is no doubt much easier for the shaman to manipulate with 
such insignificant objects. Still the chief reason for the minute 
appearance of the recovered souls is not the convenience of the 
shamanistic leger de mains, but the shrinking of the soul’s size 
when kidnapped by a spirit. 

A Yakut shaman in the same way as the Chukchi one men- 
tioned above, expressed his perplexity about the size of spirits. 
When remaining in their own world, the spirits are usually big 
even gigantic. They come to the human dwelling larger in size, 
though invisible and want to attack. An earthly man, a shaman, 


§ Custom and Belief in Icelandic Saga, Folklore, 1906, p. 398. 
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comes to the rescue and tries to drive them away. They are 
obstinate. But he insists and they are carried away as by the 
wind and while withdrawing they shrink rapidly in size and 
become as dead leaves, even as small drops of dew fallen on the 
grass blades. They vanish altogether out of sight. Then they 
return home and lo! they loom as big as before. 

With the Yakut also the size of a human soul is ever changing. 
The human soul is represented as very small. A spirit of disease, 
usually female, comes to a suffering man. She takes a place close 
to him and extending her right palm smacks her lips: “prr!” 
The man’s soul falls down into the palm and she bursts with 
laughter and swallows it in a moment. 

Still, if taken alive and brough by spirits to their home in 
order to be cut and cooked, the soul assumes the size of an average 
man. “Otherwise there would be too little meat” say the shamans 
by way of explaining. When rescued by a shaman the soul becomes 
again very small. In exercising his power the shaman makes 
the soul come back to his call. It buzzes around and then falls 
into the extended drum with a heavy thud. Though it is ever so 
small, it is unaccountably heavy. “The shaman catches it up with 
his hand and swallows it immediately. The next moment he is 
about to fall down under the heavy weight of the gulp. His 
assistants from the right and the left catch him by the belt and 
help him up to his feet. 

In the well-known European folk-tale about a contest of a 
magician with his younger disciple they carry out by turn a series 
of strange and unexpected transformations. In the end the 
younger magician scatters himself around as millet. The older 
magician immediately turns into a cock and pecks at the millet. 
Then he hops upon a bench and crows triumphantly. One small 
grain is hidden under the heel of the young princess’s shoe. The 
younger magician is in that grain. He turns immediately into 
a hawk and tears the cock to pieces. 

To the same category of tales belong the stories about the 
asexual conception of a virgin from a swallowed leaf, a grass 
bladé, a grain, a shred of meat. The hero, demigod, shaman has 
turned into such an insignificant object and the virgin has 
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swallowed it unintentionally. Then the swallowed shaman 
assumes his anterior form and bursts his temporary mother or in 
a later variation is brought forth like a small infant that grows up 
immediately. 

Other well-known stories of the more cultured period abound 
with instances of such alternate shrinking and growing of men 
and spirits in their mutual relations. 

In a story from the Arabian Nights King Solomon punishing 
the Djinns, puts them into some vessels, then seals up the vessels 
with his magic seal and throws them into the sea. When free 
the Djinns are as large as a cloud. When vanquished and punished 
by Solomon, they evidently must shrink in bulk in order to place 
themselves within a vessel. A fisherman fishes out of the sea such 
a vessel and breaks the seal. The liberated Djinn comes out 
from the vessel and assumes his former size and aspect. In order 
to force the Djinn to enter again into the vessel one must vanquish 
him by force, or fear, or cunning. Then the Djinn will shrink 
again and assume his compressed subjugated form. 

In another Arabian story of the Magic Lamp, the Djinns 
appear before their master unchanged in their actual gigantic 
aspect. 

These Djinns are connected with material things. They are 
called Djinns of the Lamp, Djinns of the Ring, which evidently 
corresponds to the genii loci of an earlier state of ideas. The 
duplication of these Djinns proves them to be a later variation. 
There are two parties of Djinns, one of the Lamp, and another 
of the Ring, and they interfere with each other and even one 
party destroys the action of the other. This later degeneration 
of the idea also made the size of the Djinns stiff and unchangeable 
Still, when one of the Djinns of the Lamp takes in his hands the 
whole of Aladdin’s palace and carries it over to Africa, just as a 
toy, the relative connection of dimensions appears again as 
something quite tangible. 

A few more instances may be cited. Among the so-called 
songs of the Southwestern Slavs, translated by Puchkine from 
P, Merimée and founded on some more or less genuine Dalmatian 
tradition, there is one about Marco Yakubovich. 
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A werewolf comes to a human dwelling. His shape is gigantic 
but a magic formula drives him away. After a while he comes 
again. His shape is much smaller, just like a young soldier of the 
Crown. The magic formula banishes him a second time. He 
appears the third time in the shape of an evil dwarf, so small 
indeed that he could have ridden a rat. Still his little eyes glistened 
wickedly. The incantation drove him away and he came no more. 

This is a very convincing instance of how the magic formula 
in vanquishing a hostile spirit makes him shrink in size. 

In Goethe’s Faust the Genius of Earth summoned by Faust 
comes in his natural gigantic shape and terrifies the man. Mephis- 
topheles on the contrary wants to agree with Faust and deal with 
him on equal terms. So he assumes a shape of the same size as 

that of Faust. The equality of size symbolizes the equality of 
mutual relation, and even the equality of forces, since after all 
one cannot say whether Faust will be vanquished by Mephistoph- 
eles, or will succeed in freeing himself from his influence. 

With the Hindu, Vishnu is a solar god in the shape of a dwarf 
who with three consecutive strides, conquered all three worlds, that 
of the Underworld, that of the Earth, and that of Heaven. And 
with each of these strides his stature grew and finally assumed 
gigantic proportions. 

Along with the hostile spirits the animistic conception includes 
another category of spirits, which represent the spiritualised form 
of the objects. ‘These are the so-called “‘owners,’’ “masters,” 
“interior living men,” “souls of the objects,’ genii Joci, ie., 
spiritualized forms, owners or masters of rivers, lakes, forests, 
rocks, belong here, also the ‘‘masters” of every kind of game, who 
possess them and rule them, give some of them to a lucky hunter, 
etc. 

Spirits of this category are not as a rule hostile to men. When 
conciliated, given fair words, brought offerings, they may become 
benevolent and helpful. In every way the idea of them is not 
connected with perpetual fight. Even if they tease or annoy some 
unlucky mortals, they never hunt human souls nor do they feed 

on such gruesome aliments. As to the size and dimensions of the 
spirits, they are often represented as having human size. This is 
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the size and the shape of Greek dryads and river nymphs, the 
German Undine, South Slavic vila, Russian russalka (water or 
wood nymph). In other cases genii loci are represented as giants. 
The German Riibezahl, Russian Lyeshiy (Forest-owner) are 
mighty uncouth giants. 

In a whole series of cases genii loci are represented as small. 
The Celtic brownie, the house fairy, is represented as small. 
With the Slavs one form of the house spirits, Domowoi, is repre- 
sented as having unusual size; another form, less frequently known 
and probably more ancient, “Small neighbor’ Susiedko is repre- 
sented as quite small, no larger than a finger. Also along with 
giant forest-owners exist owners of game species of diminutive 
size. Such diminutive spirits of game are known among the 
Chukchi and the Lamut in Asia (while the Yakut spirit of game 
is a giant) and among various Indian tribes in South America. 
They ride their game, or drive them with a small sledge. The 
Chukchi “mouse driver’ is a forest spirit of this kind, driving 
a mouse. His shape appears in the same unusual form of an 
edible root, dug out of the ground. 

Brownies and other house spirits in a similar manner ride 
domestic animals, chiefly horses. 

The human soul when it is conceived as an owner, a master, 
an inhabitant of the body, is represented as small even outside 
of its mutual relation to the hostile spirits. The human soul is 
represented as a mannikin, as a pigmy image of the usual human 
shape. This is the case not only among primitive people, but also 
in ancient Greece (on vases the soul issuing from the body as a 
pigmy), in Egypt, (ka as a pigmy in bas-reliefs) and in India 
(Mahabharata 111, ccxcvi. 7). 

Separate limb-souls, souls of a hand, of a foot, of an eye, are 
also represented as diminutive copies of the same members. Per- 
haps in connection with these votive images of ailing members, 
cured by the force of the Deity are also of diminutive size. 

The small size of the soul, when inhabiting or issuing from the 
body is probably connected with the sense of its helplessness 
before the forces of the outward world even when it is not in 
immediate danger from the spirits. 
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Out of the ideas connected with genii loci and with the owners 
of things and with other spirits, not essentially hostile to man, 
human imagination created two parallel series of fantastic shapes, 
giants and dwarfs. They are in a way classified according to their 
size. On one side are the Cyclops, Gigantes, Djinns, German 
Hiinen, Jewish Anakim, Rephaim, etc.; on the other, dwarfs 
gnomes, fairies, elves, trolls, etc. 

The same beings, however, are represented in some cases as 
giants, in other cases as dwarfs. So the megalithic builders in 
Sardinia, Germany, the British Islands, are considered as giants, 
but some traditions speak of them as dwarfs.’ Otherwise Giants 
and Dwarfs are represented as alternating with each other. Thus 
in Iceland according to the popular chronology the Giants are 


driven out by the Little People, who presumably held possession 
until the coming of the Danes. The latter, in their turn, are 
represented as Giants, huge and strong and having superior 
knowledge.® 

For the most part, however, small shapes prevail. Fairies 
are more numerous than Giants. And they are represented as 
“Small Folk,” “Little People,” ‘“Wee Folk.” This led even toa 
supposition that the fairies are connected with an ancient race 
of smaller stature dispossessed by tall conquerors. Allowing for 
every possibility of connection of this kind, an earlier small race 
does not account for the whole fairy tradition and its origin. 
Similar beliefs are recorded elsewhere of other beings, mostly 
small, such as foxes in Japan. 

In Formosa, tales are told of a mysterious little people, to be 
seen in forests, with homes which change into boulders. The 
Malagasy believe in dwarfs, who come to houses to get milk, who 
have a small voice like birds, etc. 

Among American Indians the belief in tiny spirits of rocks, 
streams, etc., resembling fairies is widely spread. They dance in 


7 David MacRitchie, article on Giants in Hastings, Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics. 

8 Leland, T. Duncan. Fairy Beliefs from County Leitrim. Folk-Lore, v. vu, 
1896, p. 963. 
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the moonlight, and, when seen, vanish at once. Among the 
Algonkian tribes fairies cause sleep by striking men with their 
small clubs. Lenape children were accustomed to hunt in the sand 
for the traces of Little People, comparable with fairies, or elves 
of the civilized people.’ 

I want to indicate that the smaller size of fairies is connected 
with their comparative inoffensiveness versus men. Their folk 
are retreating before the human kind. They are afraid of human 
iron tools, of the sign of a cross, etc. 

Fairies and gnomes, by the way, have a world of their own, 
distinct from our human world. Gold received in fairyland when 
brought to our own world, is transformed into withered leaves, 
just as the gold of some hidden magical treasure, money received 
from the fiend, etc., turns into offal, dung, or broken pottery. 
We will speak of these transformations later on. 

Parallel ideas of giants and dwarfs are represented with great 
force in Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels. Giants and dwarfs with men in 
between as connecting link are so placed that the relativity of 
their dimensions appears quite distinct and lucid. And after all it 
is the same world, the human earthly world. It is magnified in 
one case and minimized in the other. The world remains the 
same, only its dimensions change. 

In order to avoid misunderstanding I must mention another 
sort of supernatural shape, somewhat similar to spirits, but still 
distinct in nature and in manner of action. 

These are living spells, magical artifacts created by a shaman 
from a combination of most disparate materials and then filled 
with temporary life. The shaman sends this living spell to an 
enemy in order to lure him into destruction by the influence of 
its artificial nature set up for the special purpose. A shaman 
takes a lump of snow, some braided grass and creates a woman 
white as snow with long braided hair. A piece of wornout skin 
turns into a beautiful dress. Then the woman departs for the 
enemy’s camp and tempts him somehow on to his ruin. The living 
spell, being a mere mechanical creation without natural life of its 


* Skinner, op. cit., 49. 
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own, does not obey the rule about the relative change of dimen- 
sions. Moreover, in most cases the spell is given a shape of equal 
size with the enemy to be assaulted, in order the better to subdue 
him to its insidious influence. 

On the other hand the assistant spirits, and various other 
spirits and shapes of supernatural quality assume strange geomet- 
rical forms. Among the Chukchi and the Asiatic Eskimo there 
exists an idea of the so-called half bodied shapes, halved walruses, 
seals, or birds, which float upon the water with no corresponding 
part of the body immersed beneath. In some cases they act as 
dangerous spells, in other cases they are assisting forces and may 
give succor to a man on the verge of ruin. A pair of human hands 
severed from the body and joined together appear also as as 
assisting spirit. Shapes of severed hands appear as magic symbols 
since the well-known paleolithic designs in the caves. 

Still more remarkable shapes appear among the Menomini. 
Some Unami (a branch of the Menomini) say that the blood ina 
dead body draws up into a globular form and floats about in the 
air as a luminous ball.’° 

What is the reason of this everlasting mutability of the 
dimensions of supernatural beings in their relations to men and 
shamans? Men and spirits must be considered as belonging to 
distinct worlds separate from each other. We may call them 
separate ‘systems’ to use the term of the modern physics. The 
action and reaction of spirits on men and vice versa are kinetic. 
When acting upon men, the spirits are in constant motion, whether 
coming or going. The same is true about the shamans when 
acting upon the spirits. 

The active element, the prevailing, the victorious, is repre- 
sented as big, even gigantic; the passive element, the vanquished, 
the subdued, is represented as small, diminutive. 

All this corresponds in a way to certain formulae of the modern 
physics, referring to space and dimension: 

The universe is a connection of systems. Each system is 4 
separate unit, freely moving in space. Each element (body) placed 


1® Skinner, op. cit., 54. 
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within a system represents its integral part and the motion of 
the body is the motion of the system. Dimensions of bodies 
belonging to such separate systems are determined by the material 
motion of the systems and their different velocities. The kinetic 
length is smaller than the geometrical length. The kinetic volume 
is smaller than the geometrical volume. A rod, reposing in 
system S, appears shortened, when its length is measured from 
the other system S moving by the first one. A ball, reposing in the 
system S appears to the observer from the system S, as a flattened 
ellipsoid of rotation. 

These formulae evidently represent the psychological con- 
ception of space and dimension. The formulae of the primitive 
religion about the dimension of spirits and men seem to belong 
to the same order of conceptions. 

Men, when assaulted by spirits, correspond to a rod with a 
shortened length, observed from a system moving by, and vice 
versa. Since the velocity of the attacking element is very great, 
the dimensions of the passive element in another system contract 
greatly and become diminutive. 

It is difficult to tell, how far this analogy really refers to a 
similar mental position of the observer in both cases. 

The chief element taken into account in the mutual relations 
of men with spirits is the energy, rather of a psychical kind. So 
the relativity of dimensions of men and spirits seems energetic 
much more than physical. Still the energy here appears in a way 
as transformed motion, since the motion is the essential form of 
assault for a spirit or a shaman. Men and spirits in a passive state 
as an object of the assault are represented as motionless but even 
this fully corresponds to the conception of a rod, or a ball reposing 
in the system S. 

On the other hand, the shrinking of spirit dimensions, when 
in subdued state approaching men, is directly opposite to the 
usual physical way, where a body increases in approaching and 
diminishes in going away. 

This leads to misunderstandings and sometimes to com- 
promises. The hostile spirits are represented as coming to assault 
men in their actual gigantic shape. .When vanquished by a man 
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(shaman), they immediately take to flight and while underway 
diminish in size, shrink to insignificance, to drops of dew, to fog, 
to nothingness. Thus the shrinking in size is combined with the 
laws of the perspective. 

The assisting spirits appear in a shape large enough in size, 
speak with a man (shaman), and after that rush away with a cry, 
changing meanwhile to some other shape, equally of smaller size. 
I will speak of this later on with more detail. 

Nevertheless the cases of assistant spirits shrinking in size 
when approaching their human master, are also quite numerous. 
What is the psychological meaning of this idea? 

One must assume that the primitive observer conceives the 
world of spirits as quite separate and wholly independent from 
our own world, i.e., as “‘a world beyond.” The conception of this 
world is wholly kinetic, but the velocity of its motion is trans- 
formed into energy and action and it represents the chief and 
and single measure of the forces thereof. Therefore, in determining 
the mutual proportions of the elements of the other world to 
those of our own world in every crossing and collision of the same 
worlds, the primitive man is guided solely by that feeling of 
velocity, of energy, of impetus. 

On the other hand the modern scientific observer could come 
back to this primitive conception only when setting aside all 
the complicated accessories of the same idea, added historically 
in the development of science. 


The primitive conception of time represents another series of 
analogous combinations. There are several indications as to the 
great variation in the inner and outer perception of the same 
dimension of time. Thus every dream comprises very large 
contents within one short second even within a minimal part 
of a second. The same refers to the last moments of life, for 
instance, by drowning, hanging, etc., as far as we know from the 
reminiscences of rescued suicides. Before the dying man in 4 
few short moments there passes with surprising preciseness the 
picture of his whole life. 
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Similar instances are known from the impressions of religious 
ecstasy. A certain hermit, a saint, an ascetic, when looking on 
the “glory of God,” lost the sensation of time. And what he 
inwardly felt as one short second, proved outwardly to be 
several decades, or a century. Various stories relate how for 
such and such a person, for 11,000 sleeping virgins, for Christian 
youths in Ephesus, the time came to a standstill and when it 
begins to flow again, the lost interval proves to be long indeed. 
The last instance is represented in the American story of Rip 
Van Winkle. 

The mediaeval story of the Castle of the Sleeping Beauty in 
every detail resembles the first instance reproduced from Umov. 

On the other hand, in several stories a saint, a hero, etc., passes 
into a world beyond, and lives over there a series of adventures, 
sees numerous and varied things; and when he returns to the 
earth, all these events appear comprised within a few moments. 

Fairy tales mention the supernatural lapse of time in the fairy 
dance or when dwelling in fairyland, which lapse inwardly was 
felt as a few short hours. On the other hand in many stories the 
opposite experience is found, “the consciousness of having spent 
a lifetime during a moment as a result of a fairy spell.’”™ 

Primitive shamanism abounds in cases of such contraction or 
extension of time. Each shamanistic trance lasts only objectively 
a quarter of an hour or half an hour and subjectively it represents 
a complicated journey to the upper or the nether world including 
a series of episodes with abundance of detai]s. When transforming 
the same time from the inward to the outward dimension it will 
grow immeasurably and last more than a whole human life. Thus 
the story mentioned above of a shaman who wanted to ascend 
to the upper world evidently in the usual psychical state, repre- 
sents such transformation of inward time into the outward 
dimension; and a whole human life scarcely suffices for a half of 
the way. Another story of this kind represents the matter exactly 
in the opposite way. A shaman, a traveler, sets out for the upper 
world, or simply for some very distant unknown country of the 


"J, A. MacCulloch, Op. cit., p. 689. 
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fairyland kind. After a series of adventures he returns home at 
last. He does not feel his absence as long at all. Nevertheless, 
when coming home he finds his infant son has a very old grey 
head, being much older than the hero himself. But in perceiving 
this startling fact the hero suddenly falls down and dissolves in 
dust from very age. 

This conception of time evidently does not represent a mere 
contraction or extension of the same interval. On the contrary, 
we have in this case two ways of measuring time which do not 
agree with each other. The upper world and our human world 
have each a time of its own without any mutual concordance. 
And upon the whole the conception of time of this shamanistic 
story fully corresponds to Case 3 of the modern physics (see 
above). 

In analyzing more attentively the primitive conception of time 
of the “other world,” we find that it includes two elements 
generally mixed together, which, however, are liable to be treated 
separately. 

One element is an extension or contraction of a certain interval 
of time. This depends on the degree of crowding of the said 
interval of time with numerous and varied sensations of the 
“other world.” Time crammed with new sensations stretches 
itself and its dimension grows. Or, in other cases, the intensity 
of new sensations supplies diversity. 

The second element is the standstill of time, which prevails, 
as in the case with the Castle of the Sleeping Beauty; in other 
cases it is mixed with the idea of extension. 

Thus the formula of religious ecstasy is as follows: The hero, 
the saint wrapped in the Glory of Holiness lost the sense of time. 
The stretching of time appears afterwards as the outer effect of this 
break. 

Nevertheless in some cases as in the case of the shaman 
returning home, the other world has his own time, simple and 
uniform, but differing from our own time. 

We come in this way to another formula of the modern physics 
referring to time. There exists no absolute time. Each of the two 
systems, S and s, moving on one by the other has in fact a time 
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of its own, which is perceived and measured by an observer moving 
on within the same system. There can be no conception of 
simultaneity in the general sense of the word. 

In connection with this the primitive mind does not feel 
inclined to lay a special stress on the relative quality of the 
time, either in contraction or in extension of the same. One may 
rather say that the idea of time for the most part is wholly 
rejected, put beyond consideration even in forming a chain of 
shamanistic perceptions of the world. 

One must go further and assert the following: With the 
refutation of simultaneity, the correspondence, the coincidence 
of the phenomena of being, existing in various and independent 
worlds, though they be equally three-dimensional and perceivable 
by the outer senses, still may be perceived without the category of 
time. 

To make this more lucid, I will introduce the first instance of 
such external coincidence of time from a literary source, namely 
from one of H. G. Wells’ stories, The Case with the Eyes of Mr. 
Davison. A certain scientist of London, while working in his 
laboratory, gets struck by a spheroid lightning, entering through 
the chimney. He feels blinded, knocks against the walls, breaks 
glassware and at the same time he sees a sunny island, sea-gulls, 
waves and the turbulent ocean. His eyelight is transmitted on 
180 degrees and gets to the antipodes in the south hemisphere. 
Since that time he sees together two visual worlds, which cover 
each other like two negatives on the same plate. These worlds are 
London and an island in the South Pacific. During the hours of 
daytime, from London morning till London evening, the older 
visual world is brighter than the new one, and the new is perceived 
as a shade of fog, or as the same negative only partly developed. 
But with evening the London world gradually fades and that of 
the South Pacific reasserts itself. About midnight the latter is in 
full glare and the London world in its turn fades into a shadow. 
Thus the stricken man in the night time is unable to walk alone 
and he is led by other persons. The double action of the eyesight 
produces all the time some results more or less unexpected. Thus, 
for instance, the man has descended into the lower part of London. 
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Immediately he sees that in the South Pacific horizon he is sub- 
merged under water and walks there as a new kind of diver. 
All of a sudden he meets a shark swimming straight ahead. He 
cuts it through as a visual hallucination and passes on. His 
suffering is only of an ocular character. All other faculties of his 
body and life remain as before in London. Further on, there comes 
another vision, a ship wrecked and submerged under water. The 
prow and the deck are strewn with corpses of sailors, half eaten 
by fish. The vision comes on in the same way as a full-sighted 
hallucination and wholly immaterial passes on. 

Thus we have here two three-dimensional visual perceptions, 
complicated and well co-ordinated, which coexist in some unknown 
way, fully outside of time. 

The time which is excluded here is the time necessary for 
passing from one visual combination to another. They are of 
course divided by an interval of space. But this space dividing 
them, one to be overcome in passing, belongs to the category of 
time. This is the fourth dimension of space, space turned to time 
and perceived as such. 

Primitive conception abounds with quite similar ideas of 
coexistent forms of being, visual three-dimensional separately, 
but coinciding and covering each other in some unknown order 
outside of time. 

For instance, the mice living on our human earth are ordinary 
animals. But somewhere, outside of our own world, there exists 
apart a special distinct region of mice. The mice live there in 
some other way, resembling earthly mice, but very similar to the 
human manner of living. They have houses, stores of food, 
instruments and utensils, perform ceremonials, offer sacrifices. 
An earthly shaman (Chukchi) comes to this region. An old 
woman is unwell. Her throat is ailing. But he can discern the 
reason of her suffering. She is an old woman, who in our earthly 
world has got into a noose plaited of grass and prepared by human 
children. Her cure may be effected in twofold manner. One may 
use the shamanistic power there in the mouse region and in the 
end the grass noose on the earth will burst asunder and the old 
woman of the mouse region will recover. Or more simply one may 
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tear off the noose here on the earth. The mouse will be freed 
and the old woman there will also recover. The shaman acts there 
and cures the old woman. The grass noose on the earth bursts in 
two. The mouse people pay the shaman with the best of their 
stores. They give him meat and tallow, a bight of thong, and sev- 
eral large skins. When brought to our own earth, these gifts, 
however, in conformance with the manner of being of our earthly 
mice, turn to dry boughs, to dead leaves, etc. We have seen gold 
given by fairies turn into dead leaves, etc., in a quite similar 
manner. Less frequent are the cases, where worthless things 
offered as a reward for human services turn into gold. “In some 
cases, moreover, Fairyland is represented as a kind of fourth- 
dimensional region interpenetrating our own. In other cases, 
Fairyland is a kind of Other World, situated somewhere under- 
ground or underwater, or on some islands far off in the sea.’’ 

The “fourth dimensional region” of MacCulloch wholly cor- 
responds to the main points of my analysis. 

The mice and their whole collective way of living have two 
hypostases, two distinct forms quite separate from each other, 
but at the same time coexisting in continual connection. The same 
mouse exists here and exists there. It is double and separate, and 
nevertheless, it is the same thing, the same unit. 

This shows how it is possible to assume the same thing or 
being as residing at the same time in two separate places ‘“‘At the 
same time”’ is more strictly ‘‘outside of time.” 

Another instance. A certain man (Chukchi), bewitched by 
a shaman, rushes from his own house. He runs across the inner 
room, but it seems endless. He runs on, then looks around, the 
same endless walls. Then he utterly loses his head and rushes on. 
At last he leaps out and out of our own earthly world. Now he 
runs through the outer room of his house. It seems endless. The 
walls are endless. When he comes out of this room also, he proves 
withal to come out from the second upper world. Now he is on the 
other side of heaven, on the wavering ground of the clouds. He 
drowns there in the clouds and is near his ruin. 


®]. A. MacCulloch, article on Fairy in Hastings’ Encyclopedia. 
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This case presents a full analogy to the story by Wells men- 
tioned above. An earthly house in two rooms connected together, 
is covered over with a connection of two worlds; and the be- 
witched man sees at the same time both perceptions of space 
covering each other and separate. 

Still another instance. A young man in a certain Chukchi vil- 
lage feels unwell. His suffering increases from day to day. He sits 
in the inner room of his house, hanging his head down. His uncle 
takes the drum and starts on calling his spirits. ‘What is the 
matter with the boy?” he asks of one of them. The spirit answers, 
“Far away in the American land there lives an orphan girl in an 
iron house with no door at all. She is trying to get your boy fora 
husband for herself!” The uncle sends to America one of his 
assistant spirits, the small bird Perruper. The bird comes to the 
iron house and after awhile finds a narrow cleft, where to peep 
in. And it sees the two young people sitting together face to face. 
The wife is cutting cooked meat, and while the husband is eating, 
she looks into his eyes. It is the same young man as there at home, 
far away in Asia. 

Along with such coincidence of complicated collective per- 
ceptions one finds coincidences more individual and also more 
numerous. The same being, human or animal, natural or super- 
natural, material or spiritual, is represented as having twoor 
several forms, separate and coinciding. The being, however, does 
not assume these forms in turn, at first one, then another. It 
possesses all of them simultaneously. The forms are like the right 
side and the under side of the same cloth, like the face and the 
reverse of the same superficies. 

Men are animals, and animals are men. The Trumai on the 
Xingu Plateau in Middle Brazil, live by fishing. For their Bakairi 
neighbors the Trumai are simply water animals. They sleep on 
the bottom of the river, they feed on fish.“ The Borors according 
to the same author boast that they are red Aras (macaws). This 
conception is also collective, but it illuminates the following more 
individual cases. 


‘8 Von den Steinen, Unter den Natur-Vélkern Central Brasiliens, p. 30F. 
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The ermine is a young man, nimble and graceful in sleek 
white dress. He is a clever hunter, a brave warrior. With all 
that he does not cease to be an ermine. 

The prince Volga of old Russian epics “shook himself’ and 
“proved” to be a sturgeon, a stallion, a drone. Still he did not 
cease to be the same clever prince Volga. 

Apollo wants to catch Daphne as in the well-known group of 
Canova. Daphne turns into a laurel-tree, simultaneously a tree 
and a maiden. 

Graphic representations of the same idea abound among the 
primitive people. On a Chukchi sketch there is represented the 
Big Raven, Creator of the World. His body is human, his head 
a raven’s head, his right.arm is also human with a hand and 
fingers. On the left side he has a bird’s wing. He is a human 
being and also a raven. Another sketch represents a series of 
beings doubly formed, twofold and also unique. A fish with 
human hands, an insect with a round human face and with a 
head-dress, a fox with a human head etc. are double and unique. 
On a third sketch the spirit of epilepsy is represented as having 
two faces, one human, another animal. They are placed quite 
close together to show that they are one. Small carved figurines 
of similar kind are met frequently. They are two-faced. One face 
ishuman, another animal. One face is animal, another is that of 
a bird. The faces are placed abreast, or one on top of the figure, 
another on its lower part. 

Some of these cases show that the change of form coincides 
with the change in size. The same idea is expressed very strikingly 
in the following incantation, used by the Chukchi traveler when 
passing the night in the open and quite alone. Sleeping alone in the 
open is very unsafe because of the wandering spirits. But one must 
take a small stone, or, best of all, a stone amulet, kept for the 
purpose, and then one must say: “I am not here, I am within 
this stone. And this stone is a big cliff, just in the middle of the 
ocean. The sides of the cliff are steep and slippery. The spirit, 
who wants to ascend, will break his nails and then slide down 
into water.”’ 

Another formula of the same kind runs as follows: “I am not 
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sleeping at all here in the open. I have entered into the ear of 
one of my driving reindeer. The spirits who come do not know 
where to find me.”’ 

When trying to analyze the purport of these incantations, one 
must come to the conclusion that the man in question has at the 
same time two different forms of being. He is here, and he is also 
elsewhere. He denies his being in the former place, but this is 
only a trick in order to deceive the spirits. He wants them to miss 
his first real form and therefore insists on calling their attention 
to the second form, which is supernatural and unassailable. 

In both instances the other form is at the same time super- 
natural and diminutive. It is to be noticed, that the change of 
form, the sudden passing from one form to another, from the 
known to the unknown, from the usual to the unusual, in short, 
from the natural to the supernatural, happens frequently on the 
withdrawal of objects or persons to a certain distance. A man 
speaks with a stranger met on the way, all the time assuming this 
stranger, or a group of strangers, to be human. At least they part, 
and the one or the other goes away. And at some distance it 
appears that this stranger or a whole group of strangers, are 
wolves or ravens, ermines or foxes. The animals run away with 
cries resembling a burst of laughter. 

In a Yukaghir tale, well-known also among the Russians on 
the Kolyma river, we find a traveler or a party of travelers, who 
traveled by sea in a large skin boat from one unknown island to 
another. On one of the islands they met men who lived in earth 
houses. These men welcomed them and gave them meat for 
dinner. But after a while when the travelers left the island, at 
some distance they suddenly noticed that their benevolent hosts 
were not men at all but white foxes, and their houses were simple 
burrows. 

In a Chukchi tale a certain woman, who is suddenly frightened, 
proves to be a female fox. She runs away yelping, fox-like: “ga, ga, 
ga!’ Another woman in a sudden burst of passion turns into a 
she-bear. Her children, full of terror, run away and in their flight 
one turns into a duck, another into an ermine, a third into a little 
fox. 
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Just in the same way A. Skinner tells about the Lenape:" 


The guardian spirit in many instances was said to show itself first 
in human form, and it was only when it turned loose, that its real shape 
of an animal for instance) was noticed by the recipient of its blessing 
Another instance from the same. An old man named Pokotohemun saw 
in his vision what seemed to be a man, who gave him his blessing. Then 
1s it turned to go, the being cried: ‘‘Kwank, kwank, kwank.’’ Then Pokoto- 
1 noticed that it was really a duck and was colored half black and half 


Still another person suddenly flew away in the form of a crow, crying: 
“Ha, he hat.” A little farther on they said: ‘‘We will now leave you. Watch 
us as we go.”’ They went to the coast a little way and then I saw them trotting 
They were wolves and I had thought all the while that they were human 
beings. 

The spirits of disease, driven away by the Yakut shaman, are 
also named before changing their size just while leaving or at a 
certain distance. The withdrawal of objects or spirits naturally 
causes them to be diminished. At the same time it makes them 
change their form. Both ideas are evidently akin. 

It is well known that the subsequent evolution of animism 
brings at last the element of time. The coinciding, coexisting, 
though separate, forms of being develop to phases coming by turn 
and interchanging with each other, now one and then another. 
A passage in an old Russian folk-story includes the following 
incantation: ‘‘ ‘Grey horse, chestnut, magical bay horse, stand up 
to my call just as a leaf before a grass blade.’ He.entered into the 
ear of the horse and turned into a brave lad not to be told of in 
the best tale, not to be described with the most clever pen.” 

Of the other ideas of animism this magical formula has pre- 
served only the entering of the hero into the horse’s ear, which 
of course presupposes the sudden shrinking in size, or rather 
two different sizes and forms, separate and coexisting. Similar 
formulae were mentioned above. Still, the new form the hero 
assumes, in the course of his transformation, is evidently conceived 
as subsequent to the former, as coming after the hero’s passing 
through the horse’s ear. 

With the further evolution one form becomes the chief essential 


mode of the being, another turns into the mask, the covering, 


‘Op. cit., 65 
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the masquerade dress, the place of habitation, the sheath, and 
even into a simple ornament. In various cases appears the one 


or the other phase of this evolution. In a Yukaghir tale the 
wolves cast away their wolf-like masks and appear as genuine 
human persons. In another series of tales a special spirit, an- 
threpomorphic or zoomorphic, lives within a river, a mountain, 
a tree, or even within a human artifact and acts as a master and 
possessor of the said material object, a special genius loci of a 
mountain or a river. A tree-maiden is transformed into a dryad 
living within the tree, into a Russian “russalka” hidden within 
the hollow of the tree, or simply sitting on a bough of the same. 

Isis, a former cow, later keeps the horns as a kind of a head- 
dress. Hera, also a cow, remains Bowp is “‘cow-eyed,” and Athene 
the owl remains yAavxw7 is ‘‘owl-eyed.’’ Aphrodite, the dove, 
soars carried by doves, etc. 

On the other hand the folklore of people with much higher 
culture abounds with episodes of the most primitive coexistence 
of separate forms of being. Thus in a Hindu tale of Saktivega, 
from a well-known collection, Katha’s aritsagara, the princess 
Kanakarekha requests that her suitors visit the “Golden 
City.” Saktivega after many adventures comes to a fabulous 
land. There he finds in‘a sumptuous chamber on a bed of. gold 
something like a body covered by a sheet of fine cotton. After 
lifting up the sheets he beholds his love, the princess, lying on that 
bed in a senseless state. He explores other chambers and finds in 
each of them a similar spectacle, an apparently lifeless body 
of a lovely damsel extended on a splendid coach. Each of these 
damsels may live either on our human earth or in the fabulous 
Golden City. Each can be wed in either of her places of abode. 

This episode closely resembles the episode of the Chukchi 
tale cited above. 

These are the subsequent phases of the evolution, but the 
essential form is the coexistence of separate forms of the object 
outside of time, felt as something continual, intermittent, and s0 
leaving no place for the category of time. 
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IV 


Such are the developed forms of the conception of time and 
space in the sphere of animism and primitive shamanism. They 
seem to depend on the essential questions of our way of conceiving 
the external objective world. We meet them as well in a very 
similar state in the various regions and branches of the mental 
and psychical life of modern humanity. 

First of all is to be mentioned the region of dreams, so com- 
plicated, so extensive and strange. It is well known that in the 
primitive conception of the world dreams represent one of the 
principal sources of religious knowledge, or even of religious 
experience. 

Man sees in his dreams spirits, monsters, deceased kin; he 
meets all of these under a series of most wonderful, unusual cir- 
cumstances, he wanders by himself in remote places, then wakes 
up and sees himself in the former place. So it is wholly sound logic 
to infer that all dreams belong to another form of being, super- 
natural, external to our usual world. Dream-land is a distinct 
form of being that is assumed by man every night of his life. 
This form refers to our own human world just in the same extra- 
temporal way, as analyzed above. Men and monsters of the 
dream land, the deceased forefathers, and the dreaming man 
himself, are the inhabitants of that strange world. In some 
respects they are similar to earthly beings, in other respects they 
are distinct, but resembling them. 

Dreams form the actual material, the basis, the principal 
source and the practical evidence for the scheme of animism. 

As to the fact that the visions of dreams (and also of external 
trances) actually represent the chief source of our religious 
knowledge, there are a number of important and varied argu- 
ments. 

The prophetic dreams, announcing God’s will and various 
ways of their explanation, extend from the primitive age through 
the religions of antiquity into modern time. They entered into 
Christianity, and lived on beside it, through oral tradition and 
through the scriptorial oneiroscopy. 
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One must, however, admit that the importance of dreams as 
the source of religious knowledge greatly abates and gradually 
turns into a mere residue, a survival of the past. Not only have 
we ceased to explain prophetic dreams, we have simply ceased 
to dream the prophetic dreams at all. 

Nevertheless, one must notice that the quality and the char. 
acter of our dreams has not changed in the least and remains 
essentially the same. In whichever way or manner, physiological 
or psychological we explain the origin of visions of dreams, that 
strange world, just the same as before, represents in the present 
the other form of being, a kind of double life, which we live 
through, outside the connection of space and time with our own 
earthly world. Every night we actually lie on our bed and withal 
leave for another unknown and unintelligible world. 

Our dreams are moreover far from being quite incoherent and 
contradictory. In analyzing the contents and the psychical nature 
of our dreams, we have to notice with some surprise that the 
nature of our dreams fully coincides with the conceptions of 
primitive men. And this coincidence is so great and striking 
that one could assert with some confidence: Our dreams are mor 
ancient than the other part of our psychical self. Our dreams ar 
palaeolithic. 

Marie de Manaceine in her interesting work comes very neat 
to the same idea, when she says: “These retrospective or atavistic 
dreams [of committing murders, barbarous or cruel deeds, etc.] 
plunge us into the long past periods of the general consciousness 
of the species.’ 

On the other hand, Wundt goes so far as to call the dream a 
“normal temporal insanity.” With as much reason one could call 
insanity the primitive state of the human mind. 

For the primitive man, dreams are as‘real as the usual life. 
Both ways of being are subject for him to the same law and 
cause-efiect nexus of phenomena. For ourselves, on the other 
hand, dreamland appears as a survival, as some kind of a psychical 
anachronism. 


6 Sleep, p. 320. The book was first published in Russian, but subsequently trans 
lated into English, French and German. I am quoting from the English translation. 
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First of all the principal traits, characteristic of the dreams, is 
their dramatic way of development. Man, when dreaming, acts 
dramatically. He dramatizes each fleeting idea or image of his 
and even every casual word. 

Thus, according to Abraham," a certain lady wanted to express 
in her dream that a violin player of her acquaintance was turm- 
hoch, towering big, when compared with other musicians. So she 
dreamt a high tower, and she dreamt the musician as standing 
upon its top. 

More than that, each accident of sleep, every influence coming 
from the outside and passing by, a clattering sound, a blowing 
wind, a sudden feeling of cold, are immediately transformed into 

whole dramatical action, well combined and inwardly per- 
suasive. Modern man, when dreaming, appears as an able 
dramatist, while in the waking state he generally lacks the ability, 
as every one may conclude from his own experience. ‘‘The 
dramatic power of a dunce in dreaming,” says Maudsley, “‘exceeds 
that which is displayed by the most imaginative writer in his 
waking state.” The primitive man, on the contrary, possesses this 
bility of a dramatist, just the same, whether dreaming or waking. 
His psychical life as well as the physical one is one unremittent 
acting. His way of thinking is fully dramatical. The primitive 
man appears on the whole as a born dramatist and a natural actor. 
Therewith among the others are connected the dramatic dances 
and ceremonials of primitive age, and the early origin of theatrical 
pageants and processions. 


Still Heracleitos Says, ‘To those who are awake there is one 


world in common, but of those who are asleep each is withdrawn 
into a private world of his own (as quoted by Plutarch, De 


? 


Superstit, 3). 


Alfred Maury mentions a case, in which some of his friends, 
while he slept, tried to strike a pair of ear-pincers against a pair 
of scissors. He dreamt immediately that he heard the alarm bell 
and saw himself in the surroundings of 1848. 

An acquaintance of mine pressed down his own hand while 
sleeping so that it felt insensible, then laid it over his breast and 


* Karl Abraham, Dream and Myth, p. 84 (of Russian translation 
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immediately had a dream about a dead man trying to weigh him 
down with his cold hand, from which dream the sleeper awoke 
all at once with a loud howl. This dreaming person had occasion 
to observe very closely the coincidence of his two modes of being, 
one inward and the other outward. This coincidence for him was 
fully outside of time. 


Our way of perception of our every-night dreams is essentially 


outside of time. And the dreams are real for us, exactly so, as if 
we actually had occasion and power to visit some distant land, 
remaining meanwhile on the former spot. Our dreams are inwardly 
just as real for us, as they were for our palaeolithic ancestors. 

On the other hand, dreams consist partly of the objects and 
persons of actual life, though these persons act differently from 
the waking life, and the objects change most suddenly. In this 
also the dreamland resembles the “‘other world”’ of folklore and 
mythology. To the formula given above about our dreams being 
palaeolithic one may add another formula: Each of our dreams 
is a fairy tale suddenly revived and brought into action. 

As to the conception of space, dreams of modern men admit 
of spontaneous and sudden change of dimensions. 

Small things appear as large, large as small. In this the 
modern dreams generally follow the rule established above. 
Things and persons that are active, strong, or terrible appear as 
big. The same, when passive, weak, or timid, appear as small. 
The same things appear as gigantic, and then all at once shrivel 
to mere nothingness. An Austrian physician named Brach, who 
was himself subject to hypnagogic (half-dream) hallucinations of 
general sensation and of touch, relates how, as he fell asleep, his 
body immediately would become indefinitely large and heavy, 
extending towards the stars, and then in a moment shrivel up 
to a point. 

It seems almost as if the idea of space and dimension, even 
out of its astronomical or magical connections, and in its very 
beginning, arose as a conception of rapid, impetuous motion, 
passing by, coming from afar and going away into the void. 
Therefore it is perceived even now so frequently as something 
impetuous, growing and diminishing, passing in a trice the whole 
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scale of change, so swiftly indeed that we are able to perceive 
only two points of the scale, the apex and the bottom. 

As to the conception of time, modern dreams wholly coincide 
with the general conception of the primitive. 

First of all they display a similar disposition to stretch the 
dimension of time, and to extend internally a few seconds into 
a sensation of several hours or several days. A sudden knock 
or clatter produces a dream and the knock forms the final action 
of this dream, for instance transformed into the discharge of a gun. 
This unexpectedly inverted development of dreams may lead to 
the idea that time in the dream can flow backward. Most of the 
authors admit that a dream of this kind, though inwardly long 
and complicated, lasts outwardly only a short moment, the very 


saine which passes between the various phases of the perception 


of sound in the dream. 

I will mention Maury’s well-known account: 

I slept in my room, having my mother by my bedside. I dreamt of the 
time of the Terror. I was present at the scenes of murder and myself appear 
before the revolutionary tribunal. I saw Robespierre, Marat, Fouguier- 
Tinville. I argued with them. Then I was tried and condemned to death. 
I was carried on in a prison cart to the place of the Revolution. I ascended 
the scaffold. The executioner tied me to the fatal plank. He moved it into 
its place. The knife descended. I felt my head to be severed from my trunk. 
Then I woke up in great anguish and felt upon my neck a curtain-rod of 
my bed hangings, which had detached itself and fallen down exactly upon 
my neck just like the knife of the Guillotine. This lasted just a moment and 
still in that moment I had to live through a long series of complicated events."’ 

Afterwards the very fullness of this description led me to some 
doubts, but as remarks H. Bergson, one may find similar descrip- 
tions in other works on dreams." 

It is possible to perceive directly the short duration of our 
most complicated dreams, namely, in the moment of awakening, 
when the last fragments of the dream pictures stand up for a trice, 
then instantly thaw and scatter, like so many clouds. Nevertheless 
lam not sure that the backward perception of time in the dream 
comes from the causes indicated by most of the authors. 

A. Maury, Le Sommeil et les réves, p. 101, French Edition. 

'* H. Bergson, Energie spirituelle, p. 113. 
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Edmund Parish’’ mentions a very interesting case of a modern 
clergyman who, while lying in bed heard a loud knocking and 


called out, ““Come in!” whereupon there entered a gigantic shape 


the figure of his host, fantastically altered and grown to huge 
proportions. The apparition vanished with a loud crash and 
directly afterwards the owner of the house himself came into the 
room, and asked what was the matter, he had heard such a crash 

We have here evidently a case of the inverted perception oj 
time, as mentioned above. The dream was evoked by some loud 
noise which had been heard all over the house, blended with the 
host’s knock at the door. The visual perception of the host 
himself was also an element of the dream, or rather the half-dream. 
The mental process of the dreamer interchanged the positions 
of the two loud sounds. And the figure of the entering host 
assumed supernatural, terrifying, i.e., gigantic proportions. The 
interchanging of the order of the sounds could not be produced 
by some inward interval in the perception of the same, since the 
louder knock having a priority ought to have been perceived 
first. 

One may surmise that the sense of time in a dream is different 
from the same in waking. The very shortness of the dreams 
points in the same direction. Since human sleep lasts usually 
for hours, the whole of the dreams must have a corresponding 
objective duration. And though the dreams do not last through 
all hours of sleep, the objective duration of each dream could not 
be quite instantaneous. The shortness of the dream at the moment 
of awakening indicates simply two different senses of time, the 
inward and the outward. 

Since our dreams are much more primitive than our waking 
consciousness, it is possible that the dream sense of time is also 
primitive and perhaps the orientation of time in the dream is not 
very definite. Indeed only the visual shapes are clearly outlined 
in the dreams. The perception of time is generally entangled, 
confused, skipping from moment to moment with indefinite 
intervals in between. The regular continual course of time is 
absent in dreams. 


19 EF. Parish, Hallucinations and Illusions, 93. 
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Similar perception of time is characteristic of children and of 
primitive people. They simply do not notice time, nor do they 
care about it. This explains, by the way, why the primitive 
conception of coexisting hypostases of being is always outside 
of time. 

Furthermore the objects and figures in dreams show the 
primitive disposition to display two or several forms coexisting 
externally of time. Every one can remember several dreams 
in which a certain figure seemed for instance a man, then on more 
attentive inspection proved to be an animal, a bird, or vice versa. 
Or one may see oneself as walking in the street, and then all of 
a sudden, to notice that one is devoid of the nether clothes, or 
something of that sort. 


Our dreams are mostly visual. At least our visual reminiscences 


of the dreams are more precise than any other. Still it is interesting 
to mention, that the dreams of the blind are compounded of the 
other sensations, the impressions of hearing, of touch, of muscular 
efiort etc. For all that, the dreams of the blind do not lose the 
essential nature of the supernatural, of fairyland. Animals, 
especially dogs and birds, seem to the sightless to have human 
voices and to be gifted with speech. 

A blind man, describing a dream in which his friend appeared 
to him, said: “Then I dreamt that he tried to frighten me and 
to make believe he was a ghost by pushing me down sideways.” 
By some the ghost is heard only; it has a rough voice and its 
bones rattle; or it pursues the victim, humming and groaning as 
it runs. 

Nevertheless the relativity of dimensions, without visual 
perception, is hardly able to manifest itself. In direct connection 
with this the whole host of monsters, ghosts, fairies, and other 
strange figures that people commonly dream of, are but very 
imperfectly represented in the dreams of the sightless. 

Among other things, it would be very interesting to examine 
the oneiroscopic books, ancient and modern from the same point 
of view and to extract from the same all data referring to the 
conception of time and space. In connection with this primitive 


psychical character of our dreams, one may indicate an interesting 
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fact, viz., that the dreams of children are more sensible and 
coherent than the dreams of the adult. Dr. Sigmund Freud 
mentions the fact with some misapprehension of its real cause, 
He mentions a series of children’s dreams, and each of these 
presents a continuation of the events of daily life in waking, 
mostly in somewhat improved, more agreeable state. Most 
interesting of all is perhaps the last of the dreams, in which a small 
girl, who generally wanted to be grown up, when sleeping at her 
aunt’s in a large bed, saw herself in a dream so big, and bulky, 
that even the large bed proved too small for her body.”° 

From our point of view the coherence of children’s dreams 
is evidently closely connected with the more primitive character 
of their ideas and feelings in general. The dreams of primitive 
people, so far as we know them, are also more coherent than our 
own dreams. Spencer mentions a case of one Zulu, who saw in 
a dream his elder brother, who said to him: “I want meat. 
Slaughter a cow!’ He refused under the plea of having none, and 
a long altercation ensued with much expense of eloquence from 
both sides, all in a dream. The dead brother thrashed the living 
one, but could get nothing. ‘“When I awoke,” adds the narrator, 
“TI could feel pai in my sides.’ 

Sir Everard in turn relates the following incident. “One 
morning when it was important to me to get away from a camp 
on the Essequibo river, at which I had been detained for some 
days by the illness of some of my Indian companions, I found 
that one of the invalids, a young Macusi, though better in health, 
was so enraged against me that he refused to stir, for he declared 
that, with great want of consideration for his weak health, I had 
taken him out during the night and had made him haul the canoe 
up a series of difficult cataracts. Nothing could persuade him 
that this was but a dream, and it was some time before he was so 
far pacified as to throw himself sulkily into the bottom of the 
canoe ... More than once the man declared in the morning that 
some absent man, whom they named, had come during the night, 


70S. Freud, Psychology of Dreams, 1 (Russian edition). 
*! Herbert Spencer, Principles of Sociology, p. 89, (Russian translation.) 
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and had beaten or otherwise maltreated them and they insisted 
upon much rubbing of the bruised parts of their bodies.” 

One of my Cossack followers on a journey in the far north, 
who certainly was of the same psychical culture as the surrounding 
Chukchi, one time risked filching a China cup left on the burial 
place of some Chukchi old woman by her relatives. The next 
night in a dream the old woman came to him “exactly as living,” 
and begged of him, “Friend, O friend, return my little cup!” It 
was on a sleeping place forty miles off from the burial place. 
Still the Cossack in the morning went all the way back and re- 
turned the cup. 

Both these dreams are quite coherent and their purport was 
clear to the men that had dreamt them. 

The primitive character of our modern dreams gives an 
unexpected support to the idea of Karl Abraham Sigmund Freud 
and others as to the analogy of the dreams of an individual with 
the myths of the collective unit. The dreams are related to the 
myths in the same way as the individual psychology is related 
to the social psychology. Thus, for instance, the story of Bishop 
Hotton and the mice which came swarming to his tower and 
gnawed a way through the stone fully corresponds in character 
to an individual dream, and every one of us may dream exactly 
of similar incidents with a swarming mass of aggressive animals. 
The swarming mice of the story are similar to the swarming 
jackals of Flaubert mentioned above. They correspond, moreover, 
to the swarming imps, vermin, spiders, worms of alcoholic visions, 
as shall be expounded later on. 

The aptitude of some hostile beings to make their way to 
a doomed person through all protective impediments, forms, by 
the way, one of the most usual forms of the persistent idea of 
danger as proper to the dreams. 

Hallucinations, all kinds of visions, and hypnotical suggestion 
are similar to dreams, inasmuch as their psychology is essentially 
primitive. 

An hallucination is, properly speaking, a kind of a dream when 


awake, and so it displays the same aptitude of supersensual 


# E. Im Thurn, Among the Indians of Guiana, 344-345 
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coincidence external of time. I will introduce an interesting case 
of an hallucination which represents an analogy wholly unexpected 
with the features of the animistic conception of the world. It is 
mentioned by E. Parish on the authority of Sir Henry Holland” 

A certain lady saw the apparition of her sister and thought: 
“If this is really she, I ought to see her reflected image in the 
mirror.”” Holland does not explain whether the lady really saw 
in the mirror the reflection of her hallucination. But this reminds 
us of the general idea, proper to the animistic state of thinking, 
according to which spirits, dead persons, all kinds of supernatural 
beings, when they become visible to human eyes, still have no 
shadow at all and may not form a reflection in the water. On the 
other hand, the changelings, the transformed beings, when 
reflected in a mirror, reveal their genuine form. So in Japan, if 
a man wishes to know whether a fascinating musume is not in 
reality a fox who is luring him to disgrace or destruction, he 
should obtain her reflection in an old mirror, upon which her actual 
vulpine form will reappear.” 

Later on a similar idea was applied to witches and wizards. 
They also have no shadow. With this is connected another 
animistic idea, that the dead persons, gone to the other world 
may die there again, but this second death would be final without 
any chance of a second resurrection. The reason of this lies in 
that all such beings are merely doubles, second parts of a man. 
When the double is dead, nothing is left there to be resurrected. 

We have in the case of Holland an interesting attempt to verify 
the authenticity of the vision by the physical laws of the reflection 
of the light. And we know that generally in less serious cases, 
the visions may be actually verified and even dispersed by the 
applying of other physical senses etc. So when seeing an illusion- 
ary man sitting in an armchair, one may try to sit down on the 
same armchair. At this the vision will vanish quite suddenly. 

Parish mentions another case of a young man, who continually 
heard his thoughts uttered aloud. So he went into an open field 


*3 Edmund Parish, Hallucinations and Illusions, London, 189, p. 256. 
*4W. G. Aston, Japanese Magic, Folklore, vol. xxi, 1912, p. 184. 
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to 


with no house or tree in the neighborhood. There was, however, 
a laborer ploughing at a great distance. When even here he heard 
his thoughts spoken quite loudly, he said to himself that they 
could not possibly be uttered by the voice of that distant plough- 
man, and so he became convinced that what he heard was an 
hallucination. 

The ploughman in the case was necessary as an item for the 
physical comparison and the fixing of the distances. 

In more serious cases of hallucination the vision adapts itself 
to all impressions of outer senses and so it assumes every quality 
of actual existence. 

In the case with the armchair, when the man suffering more 
seriously will come to the armchair, the vision will stand up and 
withdraw, leaving the place free to be occ upied. 

As to the case with the shadow, one may suppose that in a 
primary state of optical hallucination the verifying by the mirror 
will really make clear that the vision has no shadow, nor any 
reflection in the mirror. In graver cases the reflection of the 
vision will appear in the mirror, and thus it will take part in the 
hallucination. 

So after all we must assume that the spirit and dead persons, 
when having appeared to the primitive men, may have actually 
had no shadow at all nor any reflection in the mirror of the water. 

Another interesting detail about the hallucinations well known 
indeed, for instance mentioned by Parish” as borrowed by him 
from Charcot, refers to the following: The commonest visual 
forms in premonitary sense—delusions of the “‘great hysteria” 
are black rats, cats, snakes and spiders, ants, shining stars, fiery 
spheres and so on. The visions do not remain motionless. Either 
they go diagonally across the patient’s field of vision, or else 
they come from behind the patient, hasten past him, and dis- 
appear in the distance. In their color the black and the red play 
a leading part. 

As to the black and the red color of the visual hallucinations, 
one may connect with it the division of the shamanistic force into 


black and red. Black shamanistic force is generally evil, red 


* Parish, op. cit., 35. 
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shamanistic force is benevolent. It seems, however, that this 
distinction of an ethnico-sociological kind, is based primarily 
on the visual distinctions of the colors of the shapes appearing to 
the primitive men. On various graphical representations of both 
kinds of shamanism as combined together, the benevolent kind 
is always colored as red, and the evil kind is colored as black 
Red shamanism is subsequently represented and called white. 
It seems that the eye of the primitive men in the daylight discerns 
above all the most energetic red color and only afterwards per- 
ceives the whole complicated specter of the white. 

Probably in connection with this, black and red play an 
important part in the witchcraft. The devil appears clothed either 
in black or in red. Fairies are also clothed in red. 

Amulets against hostile forces are also either black or red. 
Thus at Scattery Island on the lower Shannon, Ireland, a red 
string round the neck protects a child against fairies, and a lamb 
against fairies and foxes.’ In Essex, England, a skein of red silk 
put round the neck is good against bad teething of babies. 

In the Congo a red bead is used by a shaman as a revealer of 
the cause of the patient’s illness. In medieval Germany a black 
woolen thread with nine knots upon it was bourd as a cure over 
the sprained limb, etc. 

The black and the red of the Devil’s appearance and clothing 
came not from the blackness of the night and the redness of the 
flame, as is usually supposed, but more probably from this 
primary impression of black and red colors as perceived by men. 

The same animal shapes appear in alcoholic visions. Vermin, 
reptiles, etc., appear in great numbers. Such, for instance, as the 
rats, cats, snakes, monkeys, fill the visions of the delirium tremens. 
The patient stamps and scrapes with his foot on the ground, as 
though crushing an insect. Suddenly he claps his hand to his 
thigh in order to crush a huge black spider which is crawling up 
his leg. 

In all these cases, however, the presence of large animals and 


* Cf. Bogoras, The Chukchi, part un, Religion, p. 327, fig. 233. 
27 Th. I. Westropp, A Folklore Survey of County Clare, Folklore, Volume xxt, 
1911, p. 53. 
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monsters was also established. Some of the scientists use special 
forms for these two kinds of visions, and mention the microzoo- 
scopic and macrozooscopic forms (visions of small animals and 
visions of large animals, respectively). They try to establish 
the statistics of the same. 

“Macrozooscopic dreams appeared in 62 per cent of dreams 
belonging to the group of severe hysteria, and in 35 per cent of the 
group of the slight hysteria,”’ says de Sanctis. “In the alcoholic 
cases I have studied I have found, on the other hand, that macro- 
zooscopic dreams constantly prevailed. Such zooscopic visions in 
general occur, according to Lief.nann, in 70 per cent of the alco- 
holic. Delasiouve observed them in a fifth of his cases, and 
Nacke in a third of his.’”* | 

These statistics do not fully agree with each other. 

Not less interesting is the condition of the double or multiple 
personality. ‘Two or several psychical units coexist together, one 
of them acting for a while, the others asleep, but by no means 
dead, ready for action in their due time. Sometimes the difference 
is surprisingly deep as in one case, reported by Dufoy de Blois, 
in which a girl of twenty-four, a somnambulist from childhood, 
in one state was very short-sighted, and in the other state was 
able to see excellently without any glasses at all. This upon the 
whole corresponds to the shamanistic coexistence of two hypo- 
states of the same being, though here the two forms coexist 
lineally, i.e., in time, and only replace each other. Some records 
of special cases recall even in detail the magic transformations 
of the fairy tales. 

This girl had no less than five personalities, including the 
normal. Then in an apparently normal state she would shake, 
turn a somersault, and enter a new and different mental state.” 

This “shaking” and “turning a somersault” as a bridge 
between two forms of existence, fully reminds us of the trans- 
formations of the prince Volga, as mentioned above. 

The inevitable swarming rats appear in the visions produced 
by hashish. The physiologists try to find a special physiological 
* DeSanctis, J Sogni ei] Sonno, p. 184, cited from Manaceine. 

* Brit. Med. Journal, February 1, 1896. 
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explanation for these visions, which should form the natural bridge 
between the sociologic-psychological and physiological methods 
in the investigation of the said phenomena. 

We, however, must indicate the connection between these 
swarming vermin of the hallucinatory visions with small imps, 
small jackais etc. of the religious and animistic conceptions of 
humankind. Sieroszewski,*° mentions the Yakut shaman Tiusput, 
who asserted that he could not bear having his hair long, as be- 
comes a shaman. For in the long hair there used to breed some 
tiny imps yor, who vexed him exceedingly, and the only way to 
expel them was the cropping short of the hair. 

This remarkable case presents a combination of both per- 
ceptions of the swarming vermin, the animistic and the psychiatric 
ones. 

Along with the diminutive vermin, Parish mentions another 
series of cases, including gigantic figures. Drusus in one of his 
campaigns was turned back from crossing the Rhine by a gigantic 
form which appeared to him. Brutus on the eve of the battle at 
Philippi saw the vision of the murdered Julius Caesar in the shape 
of a giant who foretold him his future defeat. 

The so-called “‘second sight” also represents a very character- 
istic way of putting together two combinations of visual images, 
fully external of time. The case from the tale by H. Wells is 
simply a case of second sight, more persistent and continual. 

Hypnotical suggestion has also all essential qualities of the 
dream. The suggestion of this kind is merely an impression coming 
from without and acting upon the conscience just as well as a 
noise, a burst of wind acts upon the conscience of the sleeping 
and dreaming person. The difference lies in that the dream works 
up the impression in manifold and complicated ramifications, and 
the hypnotised conscience works up the received suggestion as 
it were in a simple and single line. The visions of the dream become 
objectified, and combine into a full living picture. The hypnotical 
suggestion keeps for the most part its primary elemental subjective 
character: I feel myself as a man, as my own self and anon I feel 


30 Sieroszewski, The Yakut, p. 625, in Russian. 
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myself as a small girl, as a monkey, a dog, etc. It is possible to 
add also an object, for instance, to suggest to the patient the 
presence of a lion which is ready to assault him, or to change for the 
patient water to wine, the raw turnip or potato to an apple or 
an orange. There is, however, no further way of development. 
The dramatical amplification of the suggested idea is almost 
wholly lacking. The dream is a drama, the hypnotical suggestion 
merely a monologue. 

The consciousness of transformation, nevertheless, gives to 
the hypnotical suggestion a primitive animistic character, and 
since the patient feels himself to be something quite different 
and separate from his former self, so practically he passes from 
one form of being to another. Such transformation, however, has 
more perceptible elements of alternity and successiveness, i.e., 
elements of the perception of time. Coexistence of forms ex- 
ternally of time is not apparent. Thus upon the whole one might 
perhaps assert that the form of hypnotic suggestion, as something 
more or less artificial, is of later origin and nature than dreams. 
On the other hand the hypnotic suggestion is a more elementary 
unit, a single brick of the edifice as yet unconstructed, one of the 
colored threads of which dreams usually weave their gaudy and 
strange tissues. 

The psychical experience of actors, poets, and novelists contain 
elements of similar transformation, less clear and apparent, but 
more ramified and complicated than hypnotic suggestion. The 
transformation in this case, moreover, is not lineal, but has a 
character of double, since the artist never loses consciousness of 
his former actual self. 

In several cases the transformation of this kind is actual 
enough. Flaubert, when describing the self-poisoning of Madame 
Bovary, felt for three days in his mouth a distinct taste of arsenic. 
A good actress enters into her role, so completely, that at times 
she attains a full self-deception. This, notwithstanding neither 
the actress nor Flaubert loses for a moment consciousness of his 
or her actual self. This double consciousness represents an evident 
character of the coexistence of forms of being externally of time. 
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Apart from this nervous artistic psychology an ordinary man 
is also more or less capable of undergoing a similar transformation, 

I will mention a very characteristic instance from “‘Cossacks” 
a tale by Leo Tolstoi. 

He perceived quite clearly what the mosquitoes think and hum about 
“Here, boys, here! Here is one to feed upon!’ And he saw with lucidity 
that he was by no means a member of Russian gentry, with honorable 
fellowship in the society of Moscow, but simply a self-same mosquito or 
pheasant, or stag, as those who move now around him. 

Moreover it is quite natural that children in accordance with 
the laws of their natural evolution live through an animism of 
their own, more fully and absorbingly, than do the grown people. 
A small girl playing with her doll dramatizes and acts her con- 
ception just as completely as does a shaman, who performs the 
formula of incantation with two small old women, as mentioned 
before. The dolls too are a direct inheritance of the animistic age 
A shaman in performing his incantations often has to deal with 
similar dolls, performing upon them various symbolistic actions 

A small boy who plays a locomotive, a hunter with a rifle, a 
robber, or a ferocious lion, turns into each of these images much 
more completely than the very best actor and, superior to the 
actor the boy at the same time creates himself his images, con- 
tinually weaves the canvas of his dramatical sensations and with 
all the brightness and vividness of these sensations, the hero never 


loses the double consciousness of life and play. The boy-locomo- 


tive is well aware that “the locomotive”’ is a mere fiction and the 
boy himself is the genuine thing. 

The conception of external objects with the boy fully cor- 
responds to that of a primitive man. 

Thus in a tale by Pierre Mille a small boy has the name ol 
Cobblestone for the reason that when he stumbles and falls down 
hurting himself against the stones of the pavement he is comforted 
with a suggestion that the cobblestones are hurt also. And so as 
a threat to all these cobblestones he assumed for himself a name 
of Cobblestone, rather COBBLESTONE, chief and unique. 

This boy is evidently a finished animist not less complete than 
any black Australian or Andamanese. 
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When passing from the analysis of the subjective conception 
of things to the analysis of the objective manifestation of the 
psychical culture, we find every time the same elements of the 
relative perception of space and time. 

On the primitive drawings and engravings the size of the 
objects changes according to their mutual importance, activity 
and power. On the Egyptian and Assyrian wall pictures the king 
is always represented as much larger than all the other figures. 
Especially he is bigger than the foes he vanquishes. On the other 
hand, when encountering the God, the king is represented as 
smaller than the God. On Nahuatl drawings the vanquishing 
soldier is represented as bigger than the vanquished foe. 

I mentioned before that the ideas of primitive man about the 
relative dimensions of men, shamans and spirits are also expressed 
graphically in the drawings of various peoples. 

On children’s drawings man as the chief object and point of 
interest is generally represented bigger than houses, trees, etc. 

The language of gestures, in representing the size of the objects 
generally for greater expressiveness, either exaggerates or again 
minimizes the dimension to be indicated. Thick-sel is indicated 
as broad as a cask, high as of gigantic height, small on the tip of 
a nail, bearded as if the beard extended to the waist, shaggy as if 
the hair were like a large wig, long nosed by a nose like a hatchet, 
etc. 

On the other hand, when ascending from animism to higher 
forms of religion, we meet everywhere the same image of the 
relative dimensions of spirits and men, certainly transformed 
and assuming a new shape more or less conventionalized. 

Thus the position of man versus God, Supreme Power, 
fluctuates between two extreme limits. On the one hand, man in 
the hands of God is as clay in the potter’s hands. Men and all 
earthly human things are before God as mere dust, a pinch of 
dirt, the earth is a footstool under God’s feet. (Cf. for instance 
Job, x, 15.) 

Even in the religious ideas of later Rome we find the same 
conception though perhaps originated under Jewish influence. 
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Thus, according to Suetonius, Cassius Longinus, the proconsul 
of Asia, condemned by Caligula to death, dreamt a night before 
that he stood in heaven before the throne of Jupiter and that 
kicked by the toe of the Deity he was hurled down to the earth, 
In this role Jupiter appears gigantic and Cassius Longinus quite 
small. On the other hand, one cannot be quite sure, whether there 
was really meant the Jupiter of Heaven or perhaps the Emperor 
Caligula, who, along with the other Roman emperors, from Julius 
Caesar downward pretended to be on the earth incarnated by 
Jupiter himself. The emperors namely were divi, god-like. Their 
image with the attributes of Jupiter appeared on money, medals, 
etc. 

This brings us to the opposite idea of the mutual relation of 
man to the deity. Man namely through self-assertion of force 
and will, or otherwise by means of self-denial, asceticism and 
ecstasy may ascend higher than God, higher than the whole 
universe. His will soars over the world. Every casual whim of 
his becomes a law imposed on the gods and nature. 

Such are the hermits, ascets, Richi or Sanyasi in Hinduism. 
As to the stylization of the idea of coincidence external of time, 


one may introduce the following quotation. In the Hindu Story 
of the Couple of Parrots** the hermit says to Jayasundari: “Be- 
cause in a former life, in your birth as a parrot you took away 
the egg of your rival for sixteen muhurtas [a muhurta is a period 
of forty-eight minutes], therefore in this life you have been 


’ 


separated from your son for sixteen years.’ 

Here appears a mutual correlativeness of two periods of time, 
which belong to two separate phases of being, but are nevertheless 
closely bound together and even as if projected one upon another. 

Hindu calculation of time admits upon the whole a great 
capacity for stretching. Especially the Jains indulge in the 
enumeration of periods of time truly enormous and extravagant. 
Thus Palya is a period measured by the time in which a vast well 
one hundred yajan (about 500 km.) every way, filled with minute 
hairs so closely packed that a river might be hurried over them 


5! Treasury of Stories, by C. H. Tawney, p. 53, London 1895. 
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without penetrating the interstices, could be emptied at the rate 
of one hair a century. A Sagaropama is one hundred million 
millions of Palyas, and a Avasarpini and an Utsarpini which make 
up together a Great Age, consist each of one hundred million 
millions of Sagoras. Now the last two periods forming together 
an age display a peculiar nature, namely, human bodies and human 
lives increase during the Utsarpini and diminish during the 
Avasarpini. We find here not only the relative change of dimen- 
sions of space and time, but we may infer also that the Hindu 
propensity for forming all these enormous periods and epochs 
comes from the same stimulation as their relativity. 

Buddha is merely the last incarnation of the same idea, the 
synthesis of all the brahmanistic Richis. The Jewish Jahveh and 
the Indian Buddha each represent one of the most prominent 
personifications of these two opposite ideas mutually excluding 
each other. God Jahveh degrades man to dust. Buddha on the 
other hand grew up until he annihilated Gods and everything. 
Gods and Universe came to Nirvanna, to nonentity. 

However, even the Jewish mythology and mysticism, when 
taken apart, also reflect the same antinomical conception, as in 
asaying of Hura ben Abium *” 

“The souls of the righteous are higher than every angel of 
heaven. A man, who has not sinned, is redoubtable for spirits 
and demons. A man who has sinned is fearful before spirits and 
demons. 

“A sinless one stands up with a sword against a multitude of 
spirits. Against the sinner on the other hand the spirits stand up 
with a sword.” 

Christian trans-substantiation may be reduced to the idea of 
the coexistence of two distinct forms of being. The persistent 
assertion that bread and wine of the Eucharist constitute the 
flesh and the blood of the God, while flesh and blood are in 
themselves the living God, ascend directly to the primitive idea 
of the coexistence external of time as was expounded above. 


® W. Bacher, Agade von Aramaer, v. 11, p. 276. 
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VI 

Last of all and in connection with the aforesaid a few words 
may be added referring to the theory of the so-called “mana,” 
the preanimistic unpersonal conception of religion, the prélogigue 
of Levy-Bruhl. 

The preanimistic conception does not include the sense of 
distinction between subject and object. Self and Universe are 
one. Or as an old Tungus shaman explained to me on one occasion: 
“My soul has a hundred arms, and those arms are so long that 
when extended they reach to all points of the Universe.” 

The same conception is expressed in the following lines from 
“John Damascene” of A. C. Tolstoi: 

I bless you, woods, and mountains, and sea, 
and the blue sky above. 

Oh, if I could embrace you all 

Blending all my soul with you. 

Oh, if I could without any exception 

All of you, friends, and brothers, and foes, 

Enclose within my outstretched arms. 

In this way preanimism may rise to pan-animism, even to 
pantheism. 

In its primary stage the sentiment of ‘“mana”’ represents an 
unpersonal all-enveloping feeling of life active and everlasting. 
“Mana” is eternal life. Death does not exist at all, especially 
natural death. Primitive man even on the stage of animism does 
not comply with the idea of natural death. His ever-acting nature 
does not admit the void. Death is murder, something unnatural 
and even new, unholy and unallowed. This murder is perpetrated 
by a foe visible or invisible, by means of physical arms or by 
supernatural witchcraft. And as an unholy action, death is to be 
retaliated upon. Many tribes attribute every case of death to 
the malevolence of hostile shamans and strive to find out and 
to retaliate on the pretended malefactor. Later on as the enactor 
of the death there is represented not only a shaman, but also 
the “Murdering Spirit,” equal in his malevolence to aggressive 
black shamans of human origin. As the next incarnation and the 
synthesis of the murdering spirits appears Death itself, a form 
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physical and withal spiritual. The folklore of the whole world 
abounds with variations of a similar story, how a strong man 
(a shaman) succeeded in vanquishing Death and took him 
prisoner. He put Death into a bag, and hung the bag to be 
smoked over a fire. After that mankind ceased to die. In the end, 
however, Death contrives to escape. In most cases the shaman 
releases him of his own accord. 

The treatment of this kind as applied to Death shows upon 
the whole that conception of death in the actual sense belongs 
to the posterior period and came to men only along with animism. 
The impersonal pre-animistic sentiment of life does not include 
the direct comprehension of death. It does include only some 
instinctive fear, such as exists among beasts, referring to darkness, 
to an invisible blow fallen from nowhere, from the void. Never- 
theless, the impersonal “mana” includes a constant and real source 
of religious activity. From ‘‘mana” is born the “tabu,” the 
religious prescription mostly of the negative kind. The purport of 
every tabu is almost always fully concrete and practical. And 
though the tabu has for itself no personal religious prescription 
and authority its binding force is the more imperious and ir- 
revocable. “Not allowed,” “sinful,” and “‘no more of this.” And 
even at present all the tabus, the superstitious prohibitions of 
any kind whatever, are essentially of the same impersonal charac- 
ter. The godlike will that manifests itself in the said prohibition 
is after all of little importance. It is not so important that God 
himself forbade this and that; but it is important that a thing is 
forbidden, and that is the end of it. It is quite possible to be 
atheistic and agnostic and withal full of superstition, and with 
no faith of God to have a strong faith in tabu. 

This impersonal “mana” is an all-enveloping matrix, from 
which arise gradually the later religious shapes, the spirits. 

The conception of mana may also be deduced in another 
way. Several peoples more or less primitive and truly animistic 


in their ideas of the universe have besides an idea of the Supreme 
Being, of the God Creator, who stands above the world. Christian 
missionaries used to consider this idea as a remnant of the ancient 


monotheism. Men of a scientific turn. of mind, on the other hand, 
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used to contest the actual existence of these creeds or to ascribe 
them to the influence of the missionaries, but the data referring 
to the existence of these creeds are too numerous and reports of 
the travelers persistent. 

The controversy continues till now, and some of the modem 
scientists try to find an explanation more or less natural, even 
though deductive. “As soon as man had the idea of making things 
he might conjecture as to a maker of things.’ 

Professor I. N. Leuba following in his traces wants to find for 
the Supreme God “an independent and special source” and says 
likewise: “High Gods are essentially the Makers.’ 

Others try another clue, the sociological one. “Why could not 
a chief of Gods be as natural as a chief of men?” This kind of 
arguing seems to me too rectilineal and rationalistic. Religious 
ideas do not generate by way of argument either in the primitive 
state or even in the modern humanity. The difficulty lies in that 
primitive men do not care so much for the “chief of men” either, 
since their social organization is precarious and incomplete. 

On more attentive investigation of this idea it appears, how- 
ever, that the central superior deity displays some qualities 
greatly different from the Christian God or withal, from the 
Semitic Jahveh-Allah, so aggressive, restless and active. 

The superior deity of the primitive people is a strange kind of 
being, passive and indolent, dwelling somewhere high above, very 
far from human life and from all earthly interest, in short it is 
a Deity, rather retired from his charge. Thus in the cosmogony 
of the Chukchi the Supreme Being is not called Creator, but more 
strictly “(One who made (the things) to be created.” Only the 
first impulse to creation belongs to the Supreme God. All the 
subsequent activity of creation, the producing of the things and 
putting them in order belongs to Another, to a second Creator, who 
is represented as a mediator between the Deity and Humankind, 
as the ancestor, teacher and culture hero of primitive humanity. 


33 Andrew Lang, The Making of Religion, Preface, p. xv1. 

% The Several Origins of the Ideas of Unseen, Personal Beings, Folklore, vol. 
xxl, 1912, p. 164. 

% Skinner, op. cit., 20. 
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The gradual development of the same idea leads to Prometheus 
of the Greek, and even to the middle member of the Christian 
Trinity. 

The Superior Deity of the Yakut, Urun-ayi-toyon, “bright 
creating lord,” after having sent a part of his children down to 
the earth ceased to take an interest in their posterior fate. He 
does not want to mix in human affairs and even does not approve 
at all when human people come to him with their cares and 
entreaties. One time he was told that a certain of his daughters 
ascended from the earth to beseech him for her brother, who had 
met with some calamity. He grew very angry and said among 
other things: “‘When I made them to descend onto the earth, 
I did not tell them, ‘Come back again.’ If they prosper, let 
them grow, and if they die, let them perish.”’ 

The Yakut Superior Being dwells in the seventh or ninth 
heaven, very far from the human earth. 

With the Lenape in North America the Creator lives in the 
twelfth or highest heaven and it takes twelve shouts to reach his 
ear.” He has given to the lesser spirits the charge of the elements 
and the direction of the fate of humankind. 

Likewise in Africa among the Bantu tribes the central god 
is of a non-interfering kind, and therefore a negligible quantity. 

“He varies his name, Anzambi, Nyam, Ukuku, Suka, and 
Nzam. But a better investigation shows that Nzam of the Fans 
if practically identical with the Suku south of the Congo. They 
regard their god as the creator of men, plants, animals, and the 
earth, and they hold that having made them, he takes no further 
interest in the affair. But not so the crowd of the spirits with 
which the universe is peopled, they take only too much interest 
in human affairs and the Bantu wishes they would not and is 
pereptually saying so in his prayers, a large percentage whereof 
amounts to, “Go away, we do not want you.’ 

The Bantu conception of the central God, according to the 


* Troshchansky, Evolution of the Black Faith among the Yakut, p. 33, in Russian. 

7 Skinner, op. cit., 19. 

* Mary Kinsley, Travels in West Africa, pp. 442-3. Cited from the Article by 
Prof. J. H. Leube, in “‘Folklore,”’ Vol. xvi, 1912, p. 163. 
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same author, is identical with that of the Yakut. “He is too lazy,” 
say the people of the Anyambu tribe in Congo about God. “Bad 
person for business. He lets things go too much; he cares about 
himself only.” 

According to Colonel J. Shakspear, the Lusheis in Assam, like 
so many of the tribes of their neighborhood, believe that there is 
a divine Supreme Being who cares not now for mankind. 

I lay peculiar stress on this retired character of the Supreme 
Being, on the shrinking of his part and interest in the world 
affairs, since “the most ancient time of the first creation” (Chuk- 
chi). 

“As to the “crowd of the spirits” of lesser kind, I will speak 
of these below. 

Another variation of the primitive idea of the Superior God, 
also widely known upon the earth, is a kind of dualism, in which 
Superior God represents the benevolent creative source and the 
second lesser deity the malevolent creative force. 

The second force mostly encroaches on the work of the first 
and spoils it. 

With the Chukchi for instance the Assistant Creator who in 
some very elaborated myths is represented as the force bringing 
order, arranges everything in the universe. He is the father and 
protector of men. In other myths, where he meets with the 
Superior Creator, he is represented in a quite opposite way, as an 
intruder and spoiler of things. We may see that both variations 
of the divided force of creation came indeed from the same source. 

The version of the dualistic myth of the creation in which the 
White and the Black Gods try their force on the producing of the 
universe, and the Black One in the shape of a Plunger dives to 
the bottom of the sea and brings some clay in his beak, from which 
the White God creates dry earth etc., and the subsequent creation 
of men from the self-same clay, with all essential details is as 
well known among the Samoyed, Yakut and Tungus, as among 
the cultured races of Iran, or among the Pavlikian, Kathar, 
Bogumil Sectaries of Christianity: 

The animistic spirits and most of them evil are represented 
as children, the host subordinates of the second Black God. 
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Where the dualism has not developed, the evil spirits collectively 
replace the Black God. They are independent and self-acting, 


but their influence is not diminished for that. They get on in the 
world without a chief either Black or White. 

What is the primary source of these peculiar conceptions? 
For what reason is the Superior Deity Almighty and Benevolent, 
represented as retired, and whence have originated the posterior 
shapes, evil and malevolent? The conception of the Superior 
Deity must have sprung from some psychical source even more 
ancient and primitive than animism. This source is evidently 
nothing else than the impersonal mana. In the very first stage of 
the religious sentiment in the blending of the self with the universe, 
the microcosm with macrocosm, with full disavowal of death, 
the sentiment of mana must have been rather bright, buoyant, 
leading to the optimistic way of thinking and feeling. 

The clearing of the whole in two parts, the detaching of the 
self from the universe, leads to the sense of the danger, of the 
human loneliness in the wide world and ultimately to the per- 
ception of death. So the individual spirits which are born from 
this process are evil and death-bringing. They arise on the 
periphery of the consciousness of the universe and arrange 
themselves as in a circle around mankind. The periphery of the 
universe is opposite and hostile to the self. 

The older sense of the unity of universe strives to repel the 
hostile force. It gets condensed in the center and also personifies 
itself into a shape that is central and benevolent. Nevertheless, 
this shape in the animistic circle is felt as obsolete and so in a way 
as discharged of its previous importance. Mana was mighty, 
all-enveloping. The central Superior God is a power of the past. 
It is a part per the whole, a center per the circumference, according 
to the general law of substitution. In a similar way within the 
social circle the chief replaces the community and enjoys the 
most sacred and intimate of its ancient rights up to the jus primae 
noctis. 

This evolution of the religious sentiment partakes of the 
character of the astronomical evolution. 
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Mana is like a spheroidal nebula; animistic shapes correspond 
to the developed circumference, Central God to central com. 
pression. 

Dark instincts, which certainly are not excluded even in the 
impersonal conception of the world, may condense into another 
shape, the Black God, opposite to the chief Central God and let 
us say, eccentric. 

This analysis of the impersonal conception of the universe fits 
together with the analysis of the subsequent conception of the 
mutual correlation of the subject with the object in religion. 
The first.naturally precedes the second. 

Moreover, in correspondence with the preceding analogy of the 
two conceptions of the universe, religious and psychico-math- 
ematical, one may, departing from the impersonal religious con- 
ception, at least put the question, whether the psychico-mathe- 
matical conception of the Universe does not include a similar 
impersonal stage which precedes the precise perception of time 
and of space in their mutual correlative conception. 

The conception of space and time was perceived (from the 
very beginning) as an impetuous rush, a violent motion, coming 
from afar and then going away. The origin of this conception 
was perhaps simply zoological and only later on became animistic 
and then astronomical. 

The first conception of time might have belonged to some 
invertebrates, starfishes or the like, which swam freely in the 
space of water and so formed for each other a kind of free and 
independent system, S, Si, Se. 

But even the perception of this motion contained both ideas, 
of space and of time, blended together in the impersonal form. 
Only later on they get separated and thus could assume a more 
precise orientation. 

Thus a correlative conception of the dimension of space and 
of the interval of time is preceded by an impersonal sense of time 
and space as general elements. 

ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, 
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ANTHROPOLOGY, RACE, PSYCHOLOGY, 
AND CULTURE 
By J. R. KANTOR 


HE following paper contains two themes. The first is that 

recent objective psychology has definite suggestions which 

may throw light upon the psychological features of the race 
question. It is suggested that some considerations of the fun- 
damental tenets of objective or organismic psychology will aid 
the anthropologist considerably in his attack upon this vexing 
problem that concerns him so vitally. The second theme concerns 
some reflections on the failure of anthropologists to occupy 
themselves with important intellectual circumstances prevailing 
in their own culture. In the attempt of anthropologists to deal 
with the psychological race factor we find that they sorely neglect 
the newer and (in the present writer’s opinion) the most fruit- 
ful psychological conceptions which have a bearing upon their 
problems, and instead borrow from the traditional and orthodox 
thinking which howsoever authoritative and respectable is really 
of no service to them whatsoever. 


Of all the instances in the domain of science in which particular 
adjoining disciplines can (and should) come to the coéperative 
assistance of each other, no better can be cited than that which 
signalizes the relation between anthropology and psychology. 
For here we have two sciences converging in some of their studies 
upon different aspects of the same set of phenomena, namely, 
human behavior. The domain of cultural anthropology not only 
borders very closely upon, but actually overlaps human psychol- 
ogy. Assuredly if any two borderline sciences can help each other 
we should find them doing so in the case mentioned. 

And yet it is an unfortunate truth that this desirable situation 
is in no sense even approached, let alone realized. To speak of 
anthropology helping psychology is almost impossible. And 
mainly because psychologists are apparently oblivious to the fact 
that much of the data they require in order to clarify their 
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problems the anthropologist is able to furnish. Psychologists stil] 
‘remain content to foster their sole relationship with biology. 
On the other hand, anthropologists do solicit the aid of psychol- 
ogists in the work of solving problems, but with remarkably little 
response from the latter. 

We shall be concerned with one example only, but that an 
exceedingly important one in the field of cultural anthropology. 
It is the problem concerning the relation existing between the 
achievements of a cultural group and the inherent mental capacity 
or endowment of that group. In the form of a question the 
problem may be stated as follows. How much of the achievement 
or superior achievement of a group may be traced to the native 
mental endowment or superiority of (the members of) that 
group? 

In effect this problem comes down to the inquiry concerning 
the contribution of a psychological racial factor to the develop- 
ment of a particular total culture, or particular cultural objects 
or situations. In how far do we find psychological racial factors 
influencing the development of particular arts, techniques, social 
organizations, inventions, literatures, etc., either considered as 
qualitative products, or objects varying quantitatively in com- 
parative degree of value. Are cultures or features of cultures 
owing to different psychological capacities among the different 
human groups, making it possible for some to develop cultural 
elements not vouchsafed others of inferior mental endowments” 
An exceedingly promising attack upon this problem is to inquire 
concerning the existence of such racial mental endowment. 

Before proceeding to inquire into the problem of native mental 
endowment and its influence upon culture we may ask why it is 
that anthropologists have not been successful in their appeals to 
psychologists for coéperative aid in solving this and similar human 
problems. The answer is simple. When called upon to help in 
this situation the psychologist hands the anthropologist a battery 
of “mental” tests. Now the least destructive proposition one can 


1 This is, of course, part of the general inquiry as to the influences upon culture 
and its development, of biological, geographical, as well as psychological factors. 
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make concerning “‘mental” tests is that the latter are obviously 
nothing more than stimuli to performances which are without 
the trace of a doubt products of cultural development. To apply 
such tests to the problem now in question is certainly transposing 
the proverbial cart and horse. And so anthropologists, although 
they may think that such tests represent the highest approach of 
psychology toward the goal of natural science, cannot expect 
much help from the psychologist in solving the problem of our 
present discussion.” 

[hat the anthropologist can neither with nor without the aid 
of ‘the psychologist solve the racial, mental problem is above all 
owing to the failure of both types of scientists adequately to 
appreciate the fundamental nature of psychological phenomena 
and their possible connection with cultural facts. In all seriousness 
we may question the assumption that there exists any native 
mentality or any native mental endowment at all. Are individuals 
gifted with varying types of mind independent of and preceding 
their contacts with surrounding objects and situations? Accord- 
ingly we immediately face the problem of considering what is the 
general nature of mentality. Only when we come to a satisfactory 
solution of this general problem can we hope for success in the 
further inquiry concerning the evidences that mentality is of 
racial nature, and different among the various human groups. 
If it should turn out that there is no such thing as mental endow- 
ment in the individual then we need not, of course, even ask the 
further question whether human groups have different kinds or 
degrees of it. Arriving at the solution of the nature of mentality 
both from the consideration of its actual character and from 
studies of its operation, we may also learn whether and how it 
differs in different persons, its origin, transmissibility, etc. 

In practically every discussion of racial endowment or individ- 
ual native endowment it is assumed wittingly or unwittingly that 


*In this paper there is no place for a critical consideration of tests. Suffice it to 
say that the retreat of testers from the idea that tests test a native quality called 
intelligence to the idea that intelligence is what the tests test indicates the absolute 
dissociation of tests from this problem. Some anthropologists have in various public 
prints sufficiently indicated their appreciation of this point. 
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mentality or psychological phenomena are qualities, traits, or dev 
capacities which are manifested in, or correlated with actions: sho 
The most charitable statement to make is that writers consider it t 
the mentality-behavior relation to be similar to that of the sper 
biological structure and function relation; so that a particular abs 
quality of mind correlates with particular kinds of bodily move- stin 
ments and actions. eXal 

Now, if there is anything definitely known about psychological of p 
facts it is certain that this notion of psychological qualities is a of 2 
wholly false conception. The writer submits that psychological Her 


phenomena are in no sense qualities or faculties of an organism tion 
but really concrete activities. pers 


Mentality is a name and nothing but a name for a kind of 


action, a kind of action which consists of very specific and very dev 
precise interactions of psychological organisms (human and infra- obj 
human animals or beings) with the stimuli objects and circum- that 
stances around them. In detail we may say that these specific - 
responses of the organism to objects consist of particular ways of — 
acting conditioned by the stimulational functions of those objects. a 
With these stimulational functions the organism endows the — 
objects during the course of its prior individual and concrete hoal 
contacts with such objects. The endowment of these objects with phy: 
stimulational function so far as the organism is concerned is sepe 
merely a process of acquiring specific reactions with respect to — 
them and their qualities. At first, of course,this acquisition of psy‘ 
responses on the part of the organism is conditioned directly by — 
the natural properties of objects but later there is acumulative ane 
development of stimulational functions of objects in the life of the acti 
individual and in that of his group. ; 
This cumulative development of stimulational functions in IS to 
the individual may be illustrated by the increasing and developing : 
significance (functioning) of a rifle which comes for the first time indivi 
into the possession of a primitive man. With the successive ' 

3 Anthropologists still persist in using the term faculty or faculties although differe 
even psychologists who use such conceptions without exception abhor the name 4s socia 
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development of responses (holding, grasping, loading, aiming, 
shooting, taking pride in, valuing, etc., etc.) to such an object 
it takes on the function of arousing each of those reactions under 
specific conditions. The stimuli features and specific reactions are 
absolutely reciprocal phases of unique events. Now consider the 
stimuli functions of the rifle to increase under group auspices; for 
example, besides being a weapon, an ornament as well as a piece 
of personal property, it also becomes something to offer a member 
of a neighboring tribe in settlement of a dispute of some sort. 
Here the rifle takes on a stimulational function or series of func- 
tions through the cumulative activities of a group (series of 
persons) rather than through the activities of a single individual.‘ 

Mentality then is a historical process and product always 
developed in actual contact of psychological organisms with the 
objects surrounding them. What room is there then for supposing 
that there is innateness of mental characteristics or qualities 
presumed to be properties of particular races or ethnographic 
communities? All the more strengthened is the notion of this 
impossibility here when we realize that this objective organismic 
conception does not allow in any sense for the erroneous though 
hoary and traditional views concerning the correlations of the 
physical and mental, whether the latter is considered as an entity 
separate from but acting upon the body or as a function directly 
connected with the body. We repeat again that for this type of 
psychological viewpoint there is no mind-body problem what- 
soever, and no division of any sort between mentality and body 
functions or between the psychological and biological, when the 
actions of a single organism are concerned.” 

Human conduct as the materials of cultural phenomena, that 
is to say, as psychological factors® in culture, must as in all other 


* Probably in every case the actual mechanism involves the action of some one 
individual (the one who thought of this particular use of a rifle) or a very few. 

* Observe that we do not welcome the idea of the existence of a body any more 
than that of a mind unless by body one means a cadaver. 

‘We distinguish between psychological and statistical behavior. The writer 
differentiates between the psychological reactions of members of cultural groups 
social psychological material) and actions as statistical or historically descriptive 
behavior (subject matter of anthropology). 
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situations be considered as comprising specific responses of 
persons to particular things having special stimulational functions, 
These stimulational functions are handed down from generation 
to generation in a group or transmitted by diffusion from group 
to group as institutions’ in perfectly definite manner on the 
basis of concrete human circumstances. If our hypothesis is 
correct we have considerable light here upon the influence of 
innate mental endowment upon culture and the products of 
cultural conduct. Native mentality does not exist and it cannot 
have any influence upon culture. 

What we have especially to observe here is that mentality or 
psychological phenomena are to a very great extent dependent 
upon the stimulational objects in the groups in which individuals 
find themselves.* In consequence it is to be observed that in 
reality the usual relations considered to exist between mentality 
and culture are reversed. Instead of a given culture depending 
upon the innate mental endowment of the members of that group 
we find that the mentality of that group depends upon the kind 
of objects they find in their group or take away from other groups. 
As to the existence of both given types of mentalities and cultures 
they must be traced back step by step to simpler and simpler 
types of each until we find their origins if possible in mutual 
interaction of simpler mentally acting individuals and in sim- 
pler objects and techniques which have evolved to their pre- 
sent condition. 

Let us suggest another attack upon our problem. Let us inquire 
concerning the origin of the endowment conception. We suggest 
that to a considerable extent the notion of mental endowment 
is the offspring of the evolutionary doctrine which has had so 
great an influence both for good and evil upon human thought. 


7 For conception of institutions see Kantor, An Essay Toward an Institutional 
Conception of Social Psychology, American Journal of Sociology, 1922, 27, 611-627, 
758-779; The Institutional Foundation of a Scientific Social Psychology, ibid., 1924, 29; 
674-685; What are the Data and Problems of Social Psychology, Journal of Philosophy 
1923, 20, 449-457. 

8 An individual’s mentality, 0° course, depends also upon his own contacts with 
things as well as the influence upon him of his group or the society in which he lives. 
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At least the perpetuation of the mental endowment doctrine has 
been aided by this intellectual heritage. Why, it has been thought, 
cannot mentality be passed down and segregated in species or 
varieties of organisms in exactly the same way as the morpho- 
logical or biological characteristics?? Obviously the hoiders of 
this viewpoint fail to consider the absolute difference between 
what is called the mentality of an individual or of a people 
and the biological characteristics of an organim."® We suggest 
very strongly therefore that psychological facts being actions 
to specific stimulational functions of objects or events are there- 
fore not qualities transmissible from individual to individual. 
If mentality is not an endowment in individuals clearly the latter 
can not have superior and inferior endowments and transmit 
them to their offspring. How much less then may we think 
of group endowments of superior or inferior mentalities™ Is 
it not true that such an idea leads to the belief in all sorts of 
psychic entities which have no existence in fact except as in- 
ventions to confound the thinking of scientists interested in 
human phenomena? 

In view of the often expressed proposition that mentality 
is not inherited but only the biological structures correlated with 
it, our inquiry would be very incomplete were we to forego a more 
intimate consideration of the problem of the relationship between 


* Perhaps at the basis of this erroneous conception lies the confusion of the bio- 
logical fact that human animals (species) are such as have reached an evolutionary 
stage of development at which they are psychological organisms, that is, can respond 
to psychological stimuli and build up psychological equipment, with the idea that 
they are born (as individuals) to be capable of specific activities and necessarily to 
perform or develop them,—otherwise and erroneously expressed, have or possess 
intelligence to develop cultural objects and circumstances. 

“Tt is a rather peculiar phenomenon to observe that the anthropologists who 
reject the biological conception of continuity as referring to culture because culture 
is not biological but social and human, still believe that mental traits as individual 
phenomena are transmitted and inherited yust as anatomical qualities are. Surely 
these anthropologists fail to observe that individual psychological activity is yust as 
much an historical situation and condition in the life of the organism or person as is 


the culture in the form of behavior a historical development in the life of a group. 
" Endowments in the members of particular groups of course. It is probably 
unneccs sary to involve ourselves in the wcrthless conception of a group mind. 
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biological and psycholegical phenomena. Specifically put, our 
problem is this. Every action being the response of a given 
organism whose biological (morphological) organization is jp 
part at least inheritable the question arises what effect its bio- 
logical factors have upon its psychological conduct. As the situa- 
tion stands one might ask whether through the features which 
we may consider as inheritable there are not influences on conduct 
such as to supply a basis for the belief in racial or mental endow- 
ment. We believe that the opinion concerning such a biological 
influence upon conduct is based upon a misconception which can 
be cleared up by considering the relaiion between biological 
and psychological factors in human behavior. Every psycho- 
logical organism is an animal.” Therefore it is clear that whenever 
psychological action occurs we have animal action. Without the 
animal there can be no psychological behavior. Moreover, when 
the animal is broken or injured in any way all of the psychological 
action is thereby made defective or different.“ Furthermore the 
diseased condition of an animal, its alcoholic or febrile dissociation, 
its high or low energism, influence psychological action. But still 
we must insist that this means merely that action performed by 
the organism is conditioned by the type of biological animal it is. 
In detail, this means that a long animal will be able to cover a 
certain space more quickly than a short one with similar locomotor 
mechanisms. If the animal has hands it will be able to grasp 
when stimulated; if the animal has a pneumo-laryngeal-buccal, 
etc., arrangement of a given type it will be a sound-making animal 
Similarly, the diseased organism will display behavior not shown 
by the non-diseased one. As biological action such activities 
as are based upon morphological structures and conditions may 
be called functions of the structures or of their normality. Toa 
great extent, we might look upon such anatomical or biological 
characteristics as corditions contributing to the general character 
of the psychological phenomenon (response to stimulus) along 


12 We waive consideration of the problem whether plants are psychological beings 
13 For purposes of our argument we shall say that this refers to all the subtle 
psychological behavior as well as to gross movements. Even our most intimate thoughts 
are, or may be, conditioned by the loss of an arm, leg, or other organ. 
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with many other factors. For example, the contribution of my 
total length to the character of my tennis playing is an actual in- 
fluence upon my tennis conduct. But it must be observed that 
this is a similar influence to and not a generically different influence 
from my financial condition which enables me to purchase a fine 
racket or play on a good court. In each case the biological factors 
operate and influence the behavior because they are parts of the 
acting“ organism and not because as biological factors they have 
a determining influence upon action. In the latter case one would 
have to consider the biological organism as distinct from the 
psychological organism instead of the two being the same thing. 

When we think in terms of biological function as comprised in 
behavior we are, we believe, on the way to a description of facts, 
while in considering the two as separable and distinct an accurate 
description of what actually happens in human behavior is not 
readily achieved. In other words, when we consider the anatomical 
features of the organism which take place in an action (really the 
whole organism acting) as parts (actually indivisible of course 
and therefore only logical parts) of an act going on, then we can 
account for the specific variations of action because of the size, 
weight, and other biological factors of a person. On the other 
hand, to think of such anatomical features, whether definite 
organs or structures or hypothetical biological factors, as deter- 
miners of conduct, then our psychological facts must be mis- 
interpreted. 

Now, of course, even the necessity to consider the biological 
functions as integral factors analyzable out of a total psychological 
action is only found in very simple psychological conduct. Beyond 
the operation of the reflexes such mention of the animal or bio- 
logical contributions of the organism’s makeup in behavior is 
superfluous. When we come to any sort of distinctly human 
and social conduct the biological factors operating are negligible 


4 This influence is of course in no sense to be minimized. Nor should we overlook 
the fact that the person’s own biological make-up and functioning serve as st muli 
for his own actions; e.g., organ’c inferiorities may stimulate us to develop paranoiac 
ideas. This situation simulates that in which the person’s own behavior stimulates 
other behavior. 
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in description, although absolutely present in the event. The 
whole matter may be illustrated by a linguistic example. 

A man and a woman” each are stimulated to perform q 
language reaction to some very specific type of stimulus. Ip 
describing minutely the reactions we may be obliged to mention 
pitch variations because of the varying lengths of the vocal cords, 
etc. On the other hand, the vocabulary used, the syntax employed, 
as well as the expressive content and other features of the response 
will be precisely alike. Now it is these latter factors that may be 
thought of as the distinctly psychological ones. Language 
responses as a whole may be studied from several different angles, 
We may speak of a psychological, a social or institutional, and 
a biological angle. Even great variation in the latter may have 
no effect upon a complex psychological and institutional or con- 
ventional action such as language. Language as a psychological 
function or action is simply not a function of biological structures. 
It is a complex historical fact of the interaction of an organism and 
its cultural and individual stimuli surroundings (persons and 
institutions). The same is true for all complex psychological 
facts. What validity can attach, then, to the idea that there 
exist specific biological structures which, found in the makeup 
of individuals of particular races, determine such races or groups 
to develop superior cultures?” 

Where shall we look for specific anatomical bases whether 
hereditary or not for the foundation of determiners of politeness, 
intelligence, sentimentality, inventiveness, honesty, patriotism, 
musicianship, calculativeness, etc.? Now when we think of these 
names as the symbols for actual psychological action and not 
of social institutions we must think of them as class names con- 
cerning thousands upon thousands of specific actions each of 


® Our subjects we assume illustrate the point, a situation which while extremely 
likely is not inevitably the case. On the other hand, the speech of two men or two 
women may illustrate the point perfectly. 

% More embarrassing becomes the question when we leave generalizations and 
approach the specific anthropclogical facts concerning the superiority of even the most 
inferior people to the most superior in some respects. How work out in that case the 
biological bases for superior mentalities? 
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which we insist is a specified event coupled with exceedingly 
particularized stimulational facts. The discovery of specific bio- 
logical determinations of such action is impossible, howsoever easy 
it may be to conceive of them or to speak glibly of them. 

Most carefully must we guard here against the temptation to 
take some actual fact of a biological sort and transform it into 
an illegitimate process. Samples of such transformations one may 
quote in abundance. A few glaring illustrations will suffice. 
Consider what intellectual crimes have been committed in the 
name of the nervous system. To a most deplorable extent has 
the brain been made the magical seat or repository of forces 
making for all sorts of complex human conduct. Beyond a doubt 
the attempt to put into the nervous system determining powers 
for actions which are really owing to complex interactions of the 
person with various objects, is a cultural phenomenon” and not 
a fact of critical scientific analysis. We might also ask how closely 
guarded are the frontiers of science when one discovers in that 
domain how easily transitions are made in genetics from the colors 
of mice and flowers and the sizes and shapes of peas to the varia- 
tions in psychological reactions and the performance of cultural 
conduct. The anthropologist might well ask in what way trans- 
forming a biological fact into a psychological one or into a mystical 
power is different from endowing a bone with divinatory power."® 

Referring back to a statement in a former paragraph con- 
cerning the basis of the doctrine of racial mental endowment in 
biological conceptions, we might suggest here that a valuable gen- 
eral propaedeutic for the understanding of the psychological race 
problem lies in the investigation of the fundamental differences 
between the conception of nature and nurture, and that of stim- 
ulation and response.!® It appears to the writer as extremely 
probable that a failure to observe this distinction is responsible 


"In effect a symptom of not having outgrown spiritualistic psychology which 
required a nervous system to make it plausible. 

* The reader may be referred to Professor Lowie’s strictures upon the deplorable 
but vigorous urge toward invention in the domain of biology. Psychology, Anthro- 
pology and Race, American Anthropologist, 1923, 291-303. 

'® Response includes immediate action as well as behavior equipment. 
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for much confusion of thought concerning racial mental endoy.- 
ment. We repeat with emphasis that in the study of psychological 
phenomena the data are not involved at all with problems of 
nature and nurture.” Psychological phenomena are not biological 


differences developed and operating in contact with environmental 
surroundings but rather specific actions to particular functions 
of specific objects and situations. In the one case we deal with 
morphological structures and their functioning as conditioned by 
surrounding circumstances. In the other we deal with onto- 
genetically historical actions (behavior equipment) conditioned 
in their present operation by present stimulational conditions, 
and the previous development of individual or group stimulational 
functions in objects." As we have seen, since every action is an 
act of a biological organism there are always biological factors 
isolable in psychological activity. In the most elementary situa- 
tions (reflexes) the actions are determined to a considerable 
degree by the morphological character of the organism. 

In more complex actions, on the other hand, the morphological 
character of the animal plays an exceedingly slight part in the total 
activity, although never may we forget that it is an animal that is 
acting. For, as we have seen, this very fact has a number of 
bearings upon the total situation. Furthermore, we may not by 
any means neglect the environing objects and things for it is these 
things that in the final analysis (through their historical inter- 
action with the psychological organism) perform the stimulational 
functions. Our suggestion is, however, that such a problem as 
that of the mental endowment of groups necessitates keeping 
responses distinct from qualities or biological functions of psycho- 


20 Allowing of course that a psychological being is an animal and that it represents 
whether human or infra-human, a certain point on the evolutionary scale. 

*! Both the biological problem of nature and nurture, (organism and environment); 
and the psychological problem of reaction and stimulation may of course and perhaps 
should be conceived of as the interaction of the animal and its surroundings. “Every 


creature is a bundle of adaptations,” as the biologists say. But to neglect in any 
measure the important and wide differences between the two situations means disaster 


to our thinking. 
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logical organisms, and stimuli from environment.” To heed this 
distinction means that anthropologists would realize that not only 
is there no evidence for a mental racial factor but that it is not race 
as a biological fact that is involved at all but rather the psycho- 
logical activities of particular groups. In other words, no organic 
basis for culture either as things, processes, ideas, beliefs, or as 
statistical or group conduct is discoverable, for such a basis is 
lacking even for complex individual psychological activities. 
It does not matter then for the solution of the racial endowment 
question whether we can get beyond the problem of the mixture 
of races or not™ since our problem is not concerned with races 
but rather with the character of psychological activities in general. 

In closing this part of our paper we might consider a few more 
possible foundations for the belief in native traits whether individ- 
ual or communal. To begin with, many of our activities are so 
typical and deep-seated as to appear inevitable and intrinsic 
characteristics. To base our conception of mental endowment 
upon this foundation bespeaks a lack of critical observation. 
For are not some of our most deep-seated behavior traits without 
question definite individual acquisitions? To illustrate, what 


can be more natural and inevitable to us than our particular 
native speech and yet obviously this is a definite acquisitional 


mode of behavior? Similarly, the various numerous sex differences 
in conduct which are found in particular cultural communities 
are fundamental and divide off sharply men from women. There 
are few traits of action more distinctly individualized than the 
respective “‘logical’’ and “emotional,” aggressive and clinging 
traits among many others of men and women. And yet these and 
all other analogous actions are definitely acquired in the lives of 
the persons concerned. The various cultural shifts in particular 
communities such as our own breaking down of the barriers 
between the sexes demonstrate this. It can only be a failure or 


“The importance of this latter point is clear to anthropologists who observe 
that there is a difference between the biological environment of a group and the 
functions of that environment as a cultural factor. 

** Some anthropologists seem to think that the unscrambling of race mixtures 
is essential for the solution of the racial endowment problem. 
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neglect to observe the subtle and complex developments of 
reaction equipment that prevents us from seeing this. 

Finally, we might consider the possible support that abnormal 
human conduct is presumed to afford the mental endowment 
doctrine. It is widely, although most unwarrantably held that 
human beings are divided off into the intrinsically normal and 
intrinsically abnormally minded. Briefly, it is maintained that 
human individuals inherit defective mentalities. Were this the 
case it would certainly create a valid presumption in favor of 
the mental endowment doctrine. But is this the situation? Toa 
certain.extent we have already considered the issues involved. 
Let us repeat. May we think that there is such a thing as men- 
tality whether considered normal or abnormal, which exists and 
is transmissible along with the biological organism? As we have 
implied we find here the fork in the road leading either to a belief 
in all sorts of imaginary entities or to the sanity of observation 
and report. Again, is there any evidence that there are hereditary 
biological structures carrying with them the basis for feeble- 
mindedness, say, or other abnormalities? Are these abnormalities 
such specific types of action that they can be in any sense cor- 
related with specific structures? We have only to add that there 
remain the actually observable facts that in the case of abnormal 
persons we have broken or injured organisms either incapable 
of interacting with surrounding objects as a preliminary to the 
development of reactional equipment or incapable of performing 
such actions after acquiring them.“ Our suggestion is that in 
dealing with abnormal phenomena in this way we may discover 
the actual conditions constituting or bringing out the abnormality, 
whether they are to be found in the conditions surrounding the 
biological development of the organism (injury or modification of 
germ plasm, intra-uterine or extra-uterine environmental in- 
fluences upon the developing organism, prenatal, conatal, or 
postnatal injuries), or in the psychological conditions surrounding 


* Our statement refers of course to the unmistakable cases of abnormality (so 
called organic types), for example, imbecility, idiocy, or paresis. In other cases we 
have no problem beyond that of the failure to acquire reactions or the acquiring of 
wrong ones. 
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the personal and cultural development of psychological behavior 
equipment (deprivation of stimulational opportunities, or a 
breaking up of the individual’s various stimulus-response con- 
nections). 

On the other hand we have many positive indications in the 
observation of abnormalities which instruct us concerning the 
acquisition of fundamental traits. Consider what a wealth of 
material we find in the single class of homosexuals. Here we 
observe traits of action that go deep in the lives of the individuals 
concerned. And yet the history of those traits may be definitely 
worked out with an extreme abundance of details in many in- 
stances. Similarly an adequate or careful study of paranoiacs, 
psychasthenics, schizophrenics, and others, makes very clear the 
historical and acquisitional character of intrinsic human behavior 
traits. 

In the opinion of the present writer an exceedingly fruitful 
method for the investigation of human problems is made available 
to us through studies in social psychology and cultural anthro- 
pology. Because in the investigation of human problems the 
indispensable impersonal atmosphere which arises from the 
ability to shove aside our own interests and our own predilections 
is so difficult to attain, and because without such a freedom of 
inquiry no progress can be made, we find it expedient to add to 
the method of direct observation the method of inquiring into the 
origin and validity of our conceptual tools. Not that this necessity 
is entirely absent when investigating the facts of the so-called 
natural sciences. But in the latter case, perhaps because of the 
comparatively simpler character of the phenomena dealt with, 
the situation has traditionally been less difficult. Furthermore, 
because human phenomena lend themselves to a variety of 
comparisons the value of social psychological and cultural 
anthropological studies is indubitably indicated. 

And so with respect to the psychological racial endowment 
problem we are constraint to ask when cultural anthropologists 
will turn to a study of the ideological culture of their own group 
as an aid in its solution. All the more cogent is the question when 
we consider that until social psychology shall have made greater 
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strides the anthropologists are the only scholars who are at 
present equipped to carry on this sort of critical enterprise. As 
conditions are, however, we find that whereas in the study of 
the more primitive cultures the anthropologist may be thoroughly 
analytic and critical, when it comes to the study of the complex 
culture of his own group his critical powers fail him. This fac 
is in part owing to the circumstance that with respect to racial 
psychological endowment the anthropologist is insensitive to the 
temperature of his own intellectual bath, whereas in studying other 
sciences the contrast between his very different intellectual sur. 
roundings and that of the more simple peoples makes him very 
sensitive to the latter. 

Specifically we should like to suggest that with respect to the 
problem of psychological racial endowment the assumptions 
involved are traceable directly to the domination of western 
(European) thought by animatistic cosmology rather than by 
observable phenomena. It is certainly plausible to connect the 
conception of mentality which underlies the doctrine of racial 
mental endowment with the general Oriento-Christian ideology 
of spirit and matter or spirit and flesh. Perhaps we may have to 
connect with other types of cultural tradition the intellectual 
attitudes which are characterized by the search for the nature oi 
life in biology instead of the study of living things and their 
behavior, or force and matter in physics instead of the nature and 
action of inorganic objects, potentiality and determinants in 
genetics instead of combinations of specific interactions with 
stimuli objects and conditions. But in each case we are clearly 
dealing with powerful communal thought institutions and not 
with particular critical intellectual investigations of natural 
events. 

Furthermore, the study of the cultural background of the 
racial endowment and similar doctrines has its practical issue in 
counteracting the influence of authority. Probably without 
exception the anthropologists who are interested in the race 
problem rely for their psychological material upon the staid and 
renowned authorities whose views, howsoever firmly intrenched, 
may be so only because they fit into a cultural ideology system 
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and not because they are based upon the sound foundations of 
observable evidence and valid scientific logic. It is of especial 
importance to notice that the matter of cultural tradition has 
more serious consequence for scientific interpretation than per- 
sonal emotional bias or errors in individual judgment. Because 
it is impossible for a scientist to be an expert in every field or 
even in many fields it appears therefore that when he needs to 
borrow facts and conceptions from neighboring disciplines it is 
helpful to distinguish between cultural or traditional ideas and 
genuine scientific descriptions, or at least to keep in mind the 
possibility of such a distinction. Certainly in the case of our 
present problem, when the force of tradition outweighs so heavily 
the observation of fact, the attention given to cultural factors 
cannot be without value in the final results. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY, 
BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA, 
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THE PRIMITIVE COPPER INDUSTRY 
OF 
AMERICA 


By GEORGE BRINTON PHILLIPS 


HE account of the use of metal in pre-Columbian America 

as given by the old Spanish writers is meagre and vague, and 

it is only by an examination and analysis of the copper 
specimens found in our museums that we can obtain any accurate 
information. A copper age of primitive people was doubtless 
due to the proximity of native copper which was found in the soil 
as masses or nuggets, left by glacial action, or in the outcrop of 
native copper in the rocks. This substance, differing in its appear- 
ance and properties from the stone fragments chipped into shape, 
the roving Indian picked up and soon discovered that it could be 
flattened with a stone—a strange discovery. 

Civilization, which with its flint knives and arrow heads had 
remained stagnant for thousands of years, now awoke after its long 
nap and the knowledge and use of this new substance which could 
be hammered into shape instead of being chipped, was the “Twi- 
light of the Metal Industry” and later, when it was found fire 
would melt it, and the alloy bronze was discovered, it was the 
“Dawn of the Art of Metallurgy” with its unknown possibilities 
of Utility and Art. 

The native mind was doubtless duly impressed with this new 
substance—copper—with its strange properties; and nuggets when 
found were fashioned into some shape and so greatly prized that 
they were placed by the Indian’s side at his burial. It is from 
these old graves or burial mounds that many objects of a prim- 
itive copper industry in America have been obtained, which 
reveal at least to some extent the civilization of the pre-Colum- 
bian era. At the discovery of America, the aborigines were 
undoubtedly in the ‘Stone Age” and this use of copper was 
probably a sporadic industry of the Neolithic tribes in the United 
States who never seemed to have become familiar with the 
melting and casting of the metal as was practised in Mexico. 
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These Indian burial mounds were abundant in the United States 
and hundreds of them have been levelled by careful archaeo- 
logical explorers and the objects obtained from them accurately 
tagged and described. 

These records of civilization of the American Indian have 
greatly increased during recent years and the metal and other 
objects will be found in the Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila- 


. delphia, and the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, 
- The Peabody Museum of Cambridge, the Natural History 
te Museum and the American Indian Collection of New York, the 
- Smithsonian Museum at Washington and the Field Museum of 
oll Chicago, and a number of others. In addition to these extensive 
of exhibits there are a number of private collections from local sites. 
ar- An archaeologist of Wisconsin made a count some years ago of 
pe, the copper implements collected in his own state in 1901, the 
™ number up to that date was thirty thousand, and since then has 

been yearly increased. It is believed many more such pre-Colum- 
nad bian specimens will be found as the forests are cleared and the 
ong land comes under cultivation. The number of copper objects in 
uld these various collections show that this primitive metal industry 
‘ei. extended over a large territory now included in the States of 
ioe Ohio, Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, Arkansas, Indiana, 
the Illinois, Alabama, Tennessee and Florida, besides some of the 
ties Eastern and Middle States. 

In the museums will be found collections of copper cbjects 

—_ from the different states, including: 
shen Tools, weapons, implements, ornaments and ceremonial objects. 
that Tools, represented by chisels, axheads, adzes, gouges, spuds, kniie 
: blades, awls and drills. 
irom Weapons, include spear and arrow heads and swords. 
rim- Implements, pikes, punches, spiles, needles, pins, fish hooks, bars and 
hich =. 
iia Ornaments, comprise head dresses, embossed plumes, breast plates, 


gorgets, crescents, pendants, ear plugs, bangles, beads, rings and buttons 
were covered with copper. 

was Ceremonial objects, plates of hammered copper ornamented with figures 
or circles and bars, some perforated and embossed, others in reproussé. 
the The variety in types of some local implements suggest their 
employment for many years and mey date back this primitive 


J 
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industry centuries before the White Men arrived. This variation 
is especially found in the knife, the spear head and arrow point, 
the two latter are found bevelled, ridged, eyed, notched, toothed 
and barbed, sometimes with conical points, or flat and fitted 
for hafting. 

A great deal of what is called “float copper” was carried by 
glacial action from the Michigan copper outcrop and deposited 
over the United States. The lines and grooves in the granite 
formation on the shores of Lake Superior show the glacial move. 
ment to have been from the Northeast to Southwest. Wisconsin 
lying-in the line of movement received a generous supply of 
masses and nuggets of copper left in the soil when the glacier 
retreated, so that from Wisconsin have been obtained a great 
number of tools and implements as well as ornamental and cere- 
monial objects owing to the abundance of copper nuggets easily 
obtained, but where the supply was scarce its manufacture was 
more limited to ceremonial and objects of adornment. From 
mounds in Arkansas, Florida and Alabama some quite artistic 
objects have been found. A head plume of hammered copper 
representing a bird with conventional body and long wings and 
tail, from the Rose Mound, 1 burial in Arkansas, is shown in P|. ] 
Gorgets, circular discs with the swastika emblem come from a 
burial mound in Alabama, Pl. I, and duck bill pendants with 
swastika cross from same locality. Pl. I. Reel shaped ceremonial 
objects of thin metal (apparently of no other practical use) from 
Alabama are shown in P|. I; also a copper nugget hammered in 
a profile of an Indian from a pre-Columbian mound near 
Columbus, Ohio. A plate sheet copper about 10 ins. square orna- 
mented with repoussé work in concentric circles and parallel bars 
and human profile was found in a mound in Florida. In some burial 
mounds skeletons were discovered with ear ornaments and bands 
on their heads and on the altars perforated plates, headdresses, 
pendants, gorgets and some adze blades. In one burial a plate of 
sheet copper was found covering a skull which it closely fitted. 
A mound in Florida yielded a breast plate of circular shape with an 
opening in the centre in which a precious stone had been placed. 
Adze blades and ear plugs of copper occur in burials with chipped 
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Upper left: Ornamental Head Plume Sheet Copper Representing Bird Burial. About fourteen 
nches long, three inches wide. Rosemound, ( opper Co., Arkansas. Upper right: Gorget of Sheet Copper 
‘howing Swastika Cross, eight inches in diameter. Burial Mound, Alabama. Lower left: Duck bill 
pendant of copper with Swastika Cross. About half-size Burial Mound, Alabama. Lower right: Ree 


Burial 


shaped ceremonial object about six inches across, one-sixteenth inch thick. Hammered copper 
Mound, Alabama. 
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flints, shell beads, stone weapons, figurines in terra cotta and frag- 
ments of decorated pottery. Again other mounds have been 
opened and found to contain no metal implements of any kind 
suggesting a possible paleolithic age, but burials in which have 
been found brass rings, medals, metal kettles, sheet copper, glass 
beads and other articles of European manufacture are regarded 
as post-Columbian interments. When the white men began to 
arrive on our shores they brought with them many objects for 
trade with the Indians, usullly metal articles of which the Red 
man was fond; and these prizes were buried with them. In opening 
a mound it is most important to note everything found in it, 
whether near the surface or deep down, and an analysis made of 
metal objects found so as to discover their origin and thus deter- 
mine whether the burial’was before intercourse with the whites or 
afterwards. A chemical analysis of the copper objects will decide 
if the metal is Lake Superior native copper so abundant in the 


United States; or copper of foreign origin reduced from impure 


ores. The American copper is remarkably pure assaying 99.90% 
fine with traces of Silver and fron, whereas foreign copper rarely 
assayed 98% fine and always contained as impurities, nickel, 
cobalt, lead, arsenic, antimony, and sulphur in addition to small 
amounts of silver and iron. The following analysis made at the 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., given to the writer will 
indicate the difference in the composition and purity of Lake 
Superior Native Copper and that of foreign manufacture as shown 
below: 


Lake Superior Native Copper Copper from European Sources 
Lead nil.... 0.0011% Lead 0.006 .700% 
Nickel 0.0010 0.0108% Nickel 0.061 .467% 
Silver 0.0570 0.0710% Silver 0.021 .100% 
Iron... 0.0014 0 .0063% Iron trace .063% 
Arsenic. . 0.0006 0.0099% Arsenic......0.002 .640% 
Antimony trace .0000% Antimony. . .0.008 


Foreign metais ..0.0991% Foreign Metals 
Pure Copper 99 .901 Pure Copper 


100.000 % 


2.065 
97 .935 
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The accurate analyses made by the government chemist at 
the Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., of large samples of 
metal, show the extraordinary fineness of the native copper from 
the Lake Superior region, with less than 1/10 of one per cent. of 
impurity while imported copper objects and European copper 
contained at least 2% of impurity, so that the analysis of , 
metal object from a mound will decide at once if it was obtained 
from the White man or was an Indian manufacture of pre-Colum. 


bian origin. A number of assays, have been made of copper imple. 


ments obtained from mounds, Indian camps and ancient village 
sites, and the following given here made for the writer are charac- 
teristic of pre-Columbian specimens. 

No. 1. Portion of a hafted leaf shaped copper spear head, 4 
in. long, broken off at the hafted part. It was found at an ancient 
Indian village camp site in Waupaca Co., Wisconsin, and not 
associated with any object of European manufacture. The 
analysis yielded as follows: 


Copper 


Antimony 
Nickel. 

Had the sample been entirely free from oxidation it would 
have assayed even a little higher of copper. No. 2. A spear or 
arrow head from an Indian burial site known as Muckwa village 
near New London, Wisconsin. It was broken off from the hafted 
end and was 45 mm. long, 15 mm. wide and 4 mm. thick, at the 
ridge on one side. It was covered with a thick scale of green and 
brown oxidation and showed the hammered marks of its manv- 
facture. 

It yielded as follows: 


Copper 
No other foreign metals present. 


No. 3. A copper awl 78 mm. long and 3 mm. thick about the 
middle part, tapering to a point at each end, and showed signs of 
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being hammered from a square shaped rod. The specimen showed 
some corrosion and oxidation or would have assayed a little 
higher per cent of copper. 

Copper. .. 99.35% 

Iron 0.65% 

No other foreign metals present 
The hardening of these specimens was produced by hammering 
the copper and not by making the alloy bronze, with tin. In fact 
among the great number of these copper specimens of pre-Colum- 
bian origin there is no evidence that the copper was ever melted or 
that a bronze alloy was known to these American Aborigines. Sir 
John Evans says in his work on “Bronze Implements” speaking 
of the objects of native copper from Wisconsin: “A part of America 
would seem to have entered on the Copper Age long before it was 
first brought into contact with European civilization towards the 
middle of the 16th century.”’ It is only within very recent years 


that the knowledge of how extensive this primitive copper industry 


was, has become known and fully recognized. 

In summing up then the evidence of a pre-Columbian copper 
industry for the American aborigines, it is based on the wide- 
spread use of copper and variety of objects made of it as displayed 
in our Museum collections. This extensive manufacture of 
copper implements of similar shape to take the place of the stone 
and bone articles formerly used indicating a familiarity with the 
metal and an appreciation of its advantages would seem to 
justify the claim of a primitive copper culture for the American- 
Indians, suddenly interrupted by the arrival of the Spaniards and 
the knowledge of the greater advantages of the use of iron and 
the terribly destructive weapons made of it. 
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SONGS OF THE MENOMINI MEDICINE CEREMONY 
By ALANSON SKINNER 


T IS hard to make clear to the layman the difficulty with which 
if the sacred songs here presented, and the material embodied 

in the preceding paper on the origin, myths and rituals of the 
Menomini Medicine Ceremony, were collected. A great change 
has crept over the pagan portion of the Menomini tribe in the 
years since the data for the first paper were gathered, and Mita‘ win, 
then very much alive and virile, is now rapidly nearing extinction. 
Nevertheless, the downfall of the society has not been due to the 
influence of the peyote religion, which has claimed but few of its 
members, but to the great mortality among the older people who 
formerly led in all its activities, especially during the influenza 
epidemic of 191°-’20. There is no willingness to give up the secrets 
of the lodge displayed on the part of the dwindling number of 
survivors. It is still a highly esoteric society, but, through the 
personal friendship of the greatest of all the mitaé°*wdk then living, 
the adopted uncle of the writer, these songs and the myths and 
rituals were secured. They represent only a portion of the well- 
nigh inexhaustible store of knowledge of Mita’win and other lore 
which the old man possessed. ‘The songs here given are but 
selections from hundreds. Such as they are, they are, and probably 
will remain, the only Menomini Medicine Ceremony songs ever 
recorded, and stand as a monument to the intelligence and friend- 
ship of this fine old Indian, the late San Baptiste Perote, Judge 
of the U. S. Indian Court at Keshena, Wisconsin, who died happy 
in the knowledge that these things, once so important to his people, 
will not be lost. There still remains a wide field for an ethno- 
botanical study in connection with the lore of the Mita’win. 


INTRODUCTION—SECRET LANGUAGE 


This collection of songs was obtained by the writer in June, 1919, 
on the Menomini Reservation near Keshena, Wisconsin, and was 


1Skinner, Alanson, Medicine Ceremony of the Menomini, Iowa, and Wahpeton 
Dakota, etc., Indian Notes and Monographs of the Museum of the American Indian, 
Heye Foundation, Vol. IV, 1920, 1-189. 
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recorded on a series of phonograph records since presented to the 
Gladys M. Skinner Memorial collection of the Museum of the 
American Indian, Heye Foundation. As here written, the songs 
occur in due order from the opening of the lodge on, and are di- 
vested of the priestly jumble of nonsense syllables added for 
euphony, and also to make them harder for non-members to 
comprehend. 

In addition to this insertion of nonsense syllables to make the 
songs more difficult, the shamans belonging to the society also use 
inverted meanings—that is the true meaning of the songs often 
reverses what the words say. They employ also euphemisms and 
ceremonial titles for the objects to which they allude. For example, 
trees (méligwan) are not called by their proper ordinary name, 
but Métigwopa’iwintniwig, or “Bowmen,” since, it is said, bows 
are made of wood from trees. They also rejoice in the appellation, 
Nimdsomasatikinawak, Grandfather Sticks.”’ The bear, 
commonly called dwa’sé, (probably literally, “The Animal’’), itself 
a euphemism for the common Algonkian term makwa, mak’, etc., 
becomes Ko’skinawdo, ‘“The Scratcher,” (as he climbs, understood). 
The snapping-turtle, ordinarily known as Mikd‘né is hailed as 
Okema’uwintni, of “Chief Man,” or Mi’shikdo, “Hairy (Mossy) 
One.” The Earth itself, ordinarily aki#, is called “Our Grand- 
mother,” “Mitéwakamtk,”’ (‘“Medicine Land or Lodge’’), and 
Pimakamike’sé, (“This Little Land Along’’). Roots and herbs 
are entitled Wenaniku’akin, ‘“The Joyful Ones.”” Members of the 
Lodge are called ““Those who follow the ways of M4a’’nibus,” 
and Ma’’nabus himself is known as “‘Aia’ pita-M ama’ tcetau, “Half 
Human,” or, in modern parlance ‘‘Half Indian.” I once heard a 
non-member, an Indian, suppose that a “half breed’’ had had 
much to do with the founding of the Lodge, because he heard this 


sobriquet so often used. Members of the Lodge are called fre- 
quently Kakiki’niniwak, or “Eternal Men,” in allusion to the fact 
that they obtain immortality through its teachings. I am indebted 
to Professor Leonard Bloomfield, who is studying the Menomini 
language, for some of the above terms. Whereas the usual word 
for “holy,” “sacred,” “sanctified,” or ‘‘mysterious,” is héwda‘tak, 
in the lodge the term “blue” is often or always used with this 
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connotation. The consecrated tobacco is called “blue tobacco.” 
the food dedicated to the feasters is “blue food,” and the stone 
taken into the lodge building to symbolize the sweat bath formerly 
taken by the members is painted blue. Blue paint is placed on the 
candidate’s face as a badge of membership. In addition to thes 
schemes for making the rituals unintelligible to onlookers, many 
of the songs and formulae are sung in either what is said to be 
archaic Menomini, in Ojibwa, or Potawatomi, or at least in an 
imitation of these tongues. 

It thus becomes plain that there is some reason for the supposi- 
tion of some of the earlier writers, such as Charlevoix, who wrote 
in 1721, that the Menomini had a “private” language. The jargon 
of the Medicine Lodge members practically amounts to that 
a combination of what corresponds to “hog latin,’’ euphemisms 


circumlocutions, archaic speech, inverted meaning, and bodily 


adoption of entire sentences, phrases, words, and songs from alien 
dialects of Algonkian, such as Ojibwa and Potawatomi. No wonder 
that outsiders of the same tribe cannot understand even the semi 
public performances of the lodge. 

The songs are given in full on the records, although it was not 
always feasible to give the rattle or drum accompaniments, and 
the phonograph records also sometimes lack the full complement 
of ceremonial repetitions, as each song should be sung from two 
to four times. The free translations given here were made under 
supervision of Judge Perrote by John V. Satterlee, ex-captain of 
Indian police at Keshena, and the writer, who has a small smatter- 
ing of the priestly forms, as the meanings were often entirely 
obscured. The translations, moreover, are often not literal, but 
are given as explained by the informant. All the songs end in 
““wehohohoho,” meaning “‘so be it,”’ an equivalent to our “amen.” 
Each song has a title, but for some reason, perhaps a tabu, only 
a few of these names could be obtained. 

For full data on the Medicine Dance, the reader may be referred 
to the writer’s paper quoted above. 
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THE SONGS 


1. Song in dedication of the candidate’s presents (fees of 
admission) for the use of t’: lodge. The sacred ridge pole here 
mentioned has four segments, each of which has to be covered by 
blankets, robes, etc. given by the candidate before the lodge opens. 

Sa’ya oko’tcikane 
Ni’wino oko’tcikane 
“We now hang up the goods for the fourth time.” 

2. Song heralding the opening of the lodge and the entrance 
of its members. At its conclusion, all the members have taken 
their respective places, including the candidate. 

Nisa’ya yom wikiom pixtika‘ia mitaiwi’ komik 
“Tt is now that we all enter the medicine wigwam.”’ 

3. Song dedicating the tobacco to the service of the members, 
to whom it is then distributed. The song is partly, if not all, in 
Ojibwa. 

A’si’mau sa’ya niwina’komik 
“Tobacco now to please us.’” 

4. This song, with the 5th, 6th, and 7th, comprises part of 
a group of four invocations to the gods, principally bird-like, the 
servants of M dic Hawa’ tik or the Great Spirit, Power, or Mystery, 
inhabiting the four tiers of Heaven. The first song invokes them 
by both their Ojibwa and Menomini names 

Nima‘nituk, hawa’tikuk, ké’né’aiminim. 

“(You) my gods, my gods, I am singing to you.”’ 

Kaka’‘kiu nita’tcimik 

“Raven, I tell you to call the others.” 

Hawe’ni’sa’iya musa’kwa kina Ha’ witdikuk 

“Tt must now be clear sky, you gods.” 

Nanau uske’wine’an itnita sakaua’miko uskewé’ nean. 

“In the heavenly void above now I am flying. At 
Suamico’ I am flying.”’ 

8. The leader, or master of ceremonies, takes up the water 
drum, and transfers it to a group of assistants, four in number, 


*Sakaud miko is one of the native names for Big Suamico, also called Mdtc Suamdko, 
asand dune point on Green Bay, Lake Michigan, associated with the early home of 
the Menomini tribe. The name is said to have been given by Ma’nabus. 
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who are called Wé’*nawttk. These sit in pairs on either side of the 
lodge. It is they who prepare and administer the sacred drink 
to the candidate, and they are each entitled to a fee from the goods 
on the ridge pole. They are also called Ose’hawiik. 
Aniwi’k’neu hawa’tik nita’wan, kina Misa’komi‘ko- 
kiu® (or ko’komin) hana 
“T (too) am something of a god, you Misa’komi’kokiu, 
little grandma.” 

Perhaps this is better translated “I (too) am a little bit power- 
ful (supernaturally) oh Misa*komi‘kokiu, my grandmother.” 

When the wé*naw’tik receive the drum they rise and circle to 
the west door, dancing in a lively manner, and singing. As they 
sing they raise the drum in the air. When they have finished the 
pair on the opposite circle raises the drum and dances. The drum 
is then placed on the floor in the center of the lodge near the 
eastern end. 

When this has been done, there is a pause, after which the 
master of ceremonies goes through a rite called pisako*to, or the 
shooting of the medicine shell. He opens the first shooting with 
a speech as follows: 

“Now, you wé*nawuk, rise and stand. You are about to shoot 


each other with your sacred bags, thus carrying your magic power 
to one another through the kona’pamik or mystery shell.” 


This is a lively and loud chant, as is its companion, number 10. 
9. Sa’potas kawawa’! Anisap’otas kawawa ni‘na! Okwe’- 
mau amisa’potas kawawa ni‘na! 
“I pass through them! I pass through them! I pass 
through (even) the chief!’ 
Hano taiane! Pabo’kakanoketcinik mana hiwa‘tikuk. 
“You gods, invisible beneath (the world) must also 
take part. 
Medicine Bag Songs. Owing to the difficulty of procuring blank 
records, it was found advisable to abandon the writer’s original 


plan of taking all the songs of the Medicine Ceremony from be- 


3 The earth personified. Grandmother to Ma’nabus, the lodge founder and guardian 
of all living things, especially plants, roots, and herbs used as medicines. 
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ginning to end, and attention was turned to those considered most 
important from the point of view of the master of ceremonies or 
presiding shaman. He at once suggested the noting of the songs 
pertaining to the medicine bags themselves, as he explained it, 
but which in reality refer to the supernatural power possessed by 
the animals whose skins are used as bags, which they grant to 
the Indians who possess these magic articles. 

The almost forgotten division of the Menomini tribe into two 
phratries or moieties representing the Upper and Lower Worlds‘ 
finds a parallel in the division of the members of the Mita’win 
in similar groups according to the nature of the medicine bags 
which they possess. Those possessing bags belonging to the 
underworld sit on the north side of the dance house, those above 
on the south. So far as could be learned these groups have no 
special function, and no rule determining the admission of a 
member into one or the other could be elicited, unless, perhaps, 
in the case of a novice taking the place of a dead member he also 
takes over the medicine bag of his precedessor, which is revived for 
the purpose. 


The two groups of Upper and Lower powers, as represented by 


the animal skin medicine bags of the members, are, in order of 
their importance, as follows: 


1. Lower World 2. Upper W orld 
otter raven 
} mink duck hawk 
| weasel A. \red shouldered hawk 
{marten sparrow hawk 


bear And, I presume other 
) panther birds of predatory species, 
) wolf especially eagles, etc. Prob- 

horned owl ably the lower world is more 

prominently represented 

‘rattlesnake because it offended 
prairie rattlesnake Mia’nabus. 

pine snake 

hognose snake 


‘See Skinner, Alanson, Social Life and Medicine Bundles of the Menomini Indians, 
Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of Natural History, Vol. xu, p. 15. 


C. 
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To this list my informant added that the fox-squirrel belonged 
to the Upper World group, for no reason that could be gained, 
unless it is arboreal, and that the snapping-turtle, while rarely or 
never used in recent times by the Menomini to make a medicine 
bag, was a very important animal patron of the organization 
The dog and fox were formerly used as associates with and relatives 
of the wolf, but their cunning and love of filth and carrion had 
caused them to be especially sought out by witches, and thus they 
had become tabu in the lodge. Fish also are too evil for the use 
of the Mita’win. They are familiar with all the nooks and crannies 
of the underworld, and are used by witches and sorcerers as 
mediums for visiting their unhallowed spots. 

Catskins can be used, as the modern domestic cat, the wild 
cat, and the lynx are all younger brothers to the panther, but both 
these felines have no songs or medicines of their own, all being 
derived from the panther. The beaver belongs to the otter group. 

This aggregation of animals, all of whom have donated particu- 
lar power to the founders of the society is strikingly reminiscent 
of the myth of the origin of the Seneca Iroquois Little Water: 
Society, where all the animals in the world combine to restore 
the Good Hunter to life and give him curative powers over disease 

The turkey is, like the owl, an evil bird, and is used by sor 
cerers, so is tabu in the Mita’win. In later times witchcraft is 
said to have been performed sometimes right in the Medicine 
Lodge. In 1921 the writer obtained a wild turkey wing fan from 
Mrs. Matc Opwe’tau (Big Bird) wife of the late chief Natétowd’- 
pomi, who said that when the sorcerers who belonged to the 
Medicine Lodge were angry at any person, they could publicly 
kill him. This was done by making a tiny fire on the lodge floor 
To this medicine was added, and the fumes were fanned towards 
the victim with the turkey wing. However far away he was, his 
death was certain. The particular turkey from which the wing 


5 Parker, A. C., Secret Medicine Societies of the Seneca-American Anthropologist 
Vol. II No. 2, April - June, 1909, p. 165. It might be added here that the following 
animal skins are used as medicine bags by the Menomini: Otter, mink, weasel. marter 
fisher, beaver, fox, squirrel, bear (paw only), lynx (paw only), duckhawk, sparrow- 
hawk, horned owl. I once saw a bag of domestic cat skin. The pine snake is also used 
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was obtained was killed near Lake Winnebago, at Chilton, Wis- 
consin. 

Each group of animals as a whole is called we*ka’ntim or “‘com- 
rades,”’ and has its individual set of four songs. Then each variety 
of medicine bag has four songs in honor of its animal prototype. 
These are sung at the time appointed for this exercise by the 
members of the lodge holding such bags. The songs are known as 
being among the most important in the whole ritual. Note that 
, number are all or in part in Ojibwa. 

The Otter Songs. Otter was one of the most important of the 
society’s founders. All otter bags must contain the apise‘tcikun 
or reviving medicine, and the seed called megisé, which are swal- 
lowed in a draught by the candidate when he is initiated. The 


‘ 


first song for the ‘otter group”’ of the Lower World moiety is 
therefore concerned with the administering of this drink, and is 
entitled “What Otter Keeps” (i. e., that is important). 

11. What Otter Keeps. 

Nina aya’wean nita’kotcinam ayo’ta muski‘kium ni 
sa’ya yuspapotitcina‘iyam. A iii, aiii! We hohohoho! 

“T am preparing the thing that was hung (the megisé 
seed which hung on its bush). And you that are 
hung up are going to drop.” i. e. it will settle in the 
candidate’s back between his shoulders.’ 

12. This song, entitled, ‘“‘Otter himself,” refers to the well- 
known habit of that animal of coming out to play and slide on 
high*banks adjacent to the water. 

Asakwu™ atak spa’*pit. 
“He comes out and plays.” 

13. The title of this song is, “I am going to name Otter,” 

and it is supposed to be in Ojibwa. 
N’ka*tawe’nau mi‘kik. 

14. This otter song is called “Yom mita’wakeu” “This 

Medicine Land.” 
logis Aiyoniki’‘naman 
lowing “T am piling up the goods”’ (fees) 


larter 


‘Skinner, Alanson, Medicine Ceremony of the Menomini Indians. 
"Ibid. 
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15. Another song in Ojibwa, entitled, “He is a quadruped,” 


or “He has four legs.” 
Nina‘nigosa sagaté’siwa’yu wiwe’aweto*. 
“T am afraid of him.” 

16. This is the most important of all the otter songs, and 
indeed, is one of the greatest songs in the ritual. Its title, like 
that of No. 12, is ““Otter Himself,” and its origin is as follows: 
When the convention of Powers Below and Above gathered to 
instruct Ma”’nibus, the Otter, who afterwards got the hero to 
come to the meeting when all other means had failed, was for- 
gotten. - But, far from taking offense at this omission, he left his 
home in the middle of the ocean surrounding the world, and swam 
without a ripple to join the council, exclaiming: “Why didn’t you 
send for me? I am the most important of all, and I please every- 
one.” 

This song was so important that my informant refused to sing 
it without using his rattle for accompaniment. 

Nisa’ya pa’*pean nisi’s matci‘an taisikimaka nina 
kuta usnistomika’yan ni’ta’ wina koke’u Asiki‘an. 
Weasel Songs. Weasel resembles otter in many ways, hence his 
songs are similar. He is supposed to burrow everywhere in earth 
or snow, searching for prey. 
17. Sosa” nisa’‘ponkin yom ake’u. 
“He riddles this earth as he goes.” 

18. A song known as Seko” nika’mun or ‘‘Weasel’s Song.” 
Usipi‘pa“*pean nina wia’biskinian iné ni’nahop. 
“TI who am white, I too perform.” 

19. Mink Song. This resembles certain otter songs. It is 
at least partly in Ojibwa. 

Nina‘nigosa nina sa’ki" niko’nan. 
“T am afraid, I, mink, am full of tricks.” 

20. Song for the snake group, called “The Four Comrades,” 
(Niu nawetan). 

Natawi’o, shishi‘kw’io, ina’winu maiwatau sinawa- 
tau ose’memau. 

Rattlesnake, rattlesnake (another variety) he is leader, 
sinaw4 tau is his brother. 
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21. Song of the Bear bag owners. In Ojibwa. This song is 
called, ““To the Bear.” 
Kitana’pomin nisina’ki* kwetone ne’o nikake’siton 
n’gi ne’o. 
“You see me, as I fix my body. I fix it usually about 
my body, that it may become my own body.” 
This song probably has reference to the custom of the bear 
sorcerers Of donning entire skins and masquerading as bears. 
They are supposed actually to change into these animals. 
Also a bear song: 
Wiayo’saiane simata’kiane, Wiayo’saiane osaweminoti, 
Nisa” ya matci‘an, awi’sé mita‘ninim. 
I now begin to walk. I am going to walk like a bear. 
Mitaha’sa minika‘ni asi’‘an inépetcino’taian 
That is the way that I walk to yonder village. 
Panther Songs. Panther gave his medicines to Ma’’nibus 
with the other animals. His root chewed and sprayed over a sick 
person has wonderful restorative powers. Yet the other Powers 
thought he had no magic. This song, in two parts, refers to this. 


23. 


It is in Ojibwa, and apparently was only partially intelligible even 
to my informant. 

Anaimi‘timunin nike’u ake’k ani’semau 

Ano”’’neu sa’ ya inota’win, api’sikneu nitanawe’nimi- 

kuk nite mit’iwig. 
The mité’wig (members of the society), depend on me. 
24. Turtle’s Song. When Snapping-Turtle heard what the 

other Powers had given Ma’’nibus, he arose at the council, and 
declared: “I, too, am of great importance. I am not one who is 
ever found lying dead. My magic is great to prolong life. Hau, 
Ma’nibus! I now join your Grandfathers Above and Below! 
I give you my heart. Even if I am killed, and my vitals torn out 
and thrown away, still my heart beats on for four days!” 


The Turtle’s song is rarely used in the ceremony, except near 
the close of the initiation of a new member who is in feeble health, 


®In Menomini this word is ninanikonau. 


*See Skinner, Alanson, Medicine Ceremony of the Menomini Indians. 
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when it is introduced to strengthen him and encourage him by 

Turtle’s implied promises of longevity. The song is in Ojibwa: 
Wika’ke Mishi‘kio otaihe kawe’yo nia’we 
“Comrades, Mishikao,'® to my heart, my own body.” 

It is said that when Ma’nibus had accepted the Mita‘win from 
the Gods as the price of his dead Wolf brother, he asked them 
what he could use to accompany the songs used in the ritual. 
Upon this, Rattlesnake volunteered to help him, saying, “T will 
give you my rattle.’ Mia’’naibus of course took the snake’s tail, 
but modern Indians are content to imitate it with the gourd. 

The gods then began to talk among themselves and wonder 
how they would be able to know when the Indians were holding 
the Medicine Dance. It had been decided that the water-drum 
should be used to rouse them, but the loon further volunteered 
to be their special messenger. “I can fly into the heavens to tell 
the Gods Above, and, as [ can dive and swim under water I am 
familiar with all the abodes of the Powers Below.”’ He was ac- 
cepted, and therefore the Indians today carve the distal ends of 
their crooked drum-sticks in the shape of a loon’s head. 

The writer believes that much of the symbolism of the lodge, 
such as the rattle representing the rattlesnake and the drumstick 
the loon, is of secondary origin, and has been added to the old 
rituals in the course of years. 

25. Painting the Candidate. One of the first and most im- 
portant acts on opening a ceremony of initiation, is to place the 
sacred blue paint on the candidate’s face. The song accompanying 
this is known as W dseho’tcikiin. 

“T had my paint from our Grandfathers above, who 
gave it as a gift to Ma’’nabus.”’ 

26. Song when the candidate is shot with the medicine shell 
for the fourth and last time, called uspi’mutut oske’ mitio, 
“shooting the young member.’ 

nika‘nina ninta‘pinawau 
Ina‘niwa nintaé’pinawau 


mitaé’mu ninta‘pinawau 


‘© Name of a species of tortoise. 
"! See Skinner, Alanson, Medicine Ceremony of the Menomini Indians. 
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“My shot reaches a new comrade 
My shot reaches a new man 
My shot reaches a new woman.” 

27. During a certain part of the ceremony, a sudatory (peme- 
ik) was formerly erected” and the wé’*nawuk, (or ose“hauwik), 
nd two others erected it for purification. A single large stone was 
ated and rolled in, water was poured on it, and the six partic- 
pated in a sweat, during which four songs were sung. The 
rincipal one of these is here given. 

Uske’pa’ka* kiwamn’pi tikam monatuwe’ wiamina. 
This house being blue (sacred) I enter it. 

28. The last song. This is sung when the goods given as fees 
etaken from the sacred ridge pole by the we’*nawak, and dis- 
buted. The members then leave the lodge. 

Kina na’winin, kina mitéwini‘nian wika‘nin. 
“You, medicine society members, I pass my hand over 
you, I thank you.” 

Songs of the Jebai Noke. The Jebai Noke is the ceremony held 
e year after the death of a member of the Mita’win in order to 
se another person of the same age and sex to take the place of 
e deceased in the lodge and in the bereaved family.” In this 
y the late Judge Perote was the ceremonial husband of Mrs. 
\aiitowa’pomi, since he had been raised in her husband’s place. 
t this time Na’*patéo, brother of Ma‘n’aibus, who has charge of 
espirit world, is besought to release the soul of the dead mem- 
tfor a single night, that it may return and animate the body of 
enewly adopted candidate. This person may already be a mem- 
rof the lodge but the ceremony is not dispensed with on this 

unt. This was actually the case on June 21-22, 1919, when 
Mrs. Robert Pimo’pimi, a member, was adopted to fill the place 
iMrs. Peter Fish, deceased. A large part of this ceremony was 
itnessed by the writer. When Mrs. Pimo’pimi arrived she was 
d to the east door of the mitdéwi’komik or Medicine Dance 
structure, and was admitted. On entering the master of ceremonies 


tok her by the shoulders, and faced her to the west, marching 


"Ibid. 
"Ibid. 
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her to the right to a place between the eastern and western doors 
on the right side, where she was seated and dressed in a complete 
new suit of clothes provided for her by the chief mourners, Mrs, 
Fish’s husband and daughter. The master of ceremonies mean- 
while circled back to his own place near the eastern door, and twice 
sang a “clothing song.”” He then proceeded to the western door 
where the song was again twice repeated. This Clothing Song js 
called Aiom ond’nao nénétapii'tikantik. (““This one to be clothed, 
I fetch him in.”’?) The words are in Ojibwa, and it will be noted 
that, as often occurs, they have very little relation to the native 
title. 

29. Wigiwampi niga’koni manito’wapi pitika’‘ian. 

“The gods are now going into the house.” 

Judge Perote sang the same song also in Menomini, saying 
that either version was correct, the Ojibwa tongue being used as 
a compliment to that tribe, with whom many medicine secrets 
are exchanged. In the Menomini version there are two verses. 

Wi‘kiam yom nisa’’ya dspi‘tika‘ian. 
“This lodge now I am entering.” 
Hawia'takuk wiko’was ’spi‘tika’ian 
“The gods’ house now I am going in.” 

After the clothing of Mrs. Pamopami she was feasted with 
choice viands. Before she ate them the master of ceremonies 
addressed her, assuming that she was actually the deceased Mrs. 
Fish, and exhorting her to take part. “Why should you refuse 
this feast? Join the other members, your former associates, both 
male and female, for the night. Remain with us until sunrise, 
then you will be dismissed, taking your gifts with you to the land 
of Na**patio.” 

When this speech was finished, and the newly adopted member 
had eaten her special feast, the others also were dined. When 
this was over the master of ceremonies took the water drum and 
struck on it singing a song traditionally composed by Ma’ nabus 
during the period of his sorrow for his lost brother.‘ The words 
are in Ojibwa. 


Thid. 
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30. Nisa’ sonamikonaé’hamin, nikan. 

“Marking out the way on foot to the Afterworld, 
Minibosho my comrade.” 

The words of the song refer to that part of the myth of the 
origin of the Jebat Noke where Ma’’nabus refuses to accept his 
younger brother who has returned after having been dead for 
four days but sent him on to mark a trail to the land of the dead 
that human souls may find their way to the afterwards.” 

Concluding the song the Master of Ceremonies turned to the 
novice and said, “I have sung this song to let you know that it is 
time to leave.” 

The candidate was now taken out of the lodge and faced to 
the west, and the spirit of Mrs. Fish that animated Mrs. Pimo’- 
pimi was dismissed to return to the other world with these words: 
“Now you have come to answer to the call of the mourners; you 
have been clothed and fed, and this fulfills the requirements of 
our religion, and ends our mourning for you. Now return to 
Na™patio and be content with your gifts.” 

Miscellaneous Songs. The following songs seem best fitted to 
place after those to the groups of medicine bags in the regular 
ceremonies, but our informant considered them interchangeable 
and usable also in the Jebai Noke. 

31. Song dedicated to all roots and herbs used medicinally, 
called wenaniku’akin, Joyful Ones” (Ojibwa). 

Nitaniné hwa‘ia nihawi ni sa’ya geziko oma ose’nau 
atanapea‘na. 

“It is now time that we begin to repeat about the roots, 
and herbs and this our grandmother (the earth) 
that lies about (us).” 

32. A song called the “Naming the Medicine Roots.” The 
words are very obscure, even to those well versed in the priestly 
forms and mysteries. 

Ina‘niwo iwa’kishim ntota’pinao akowi‘na, mitaé°mu 
kiwa’kishim ntota’pinao akowani‘na. 

“When that man was sick, I took him up and gave him 
what is growing in the ground. When that woman 
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was sick, I raised her up and gave her what was 
growing in the ground.” 

33. A song in Potawatomi. 

Nahikaté’o agweta’’taiani haweshia niwidpdituwa 
ode’m miske*ke*. 
“T am now going to throw the medicine at you.” 

The Menomini alternate to the song is worded as follows: 

Iné sa” ya uskatéo apa’kituandin anu’m muski‘kiwan. 

Certain songs for dancing are merely repetitions of the same 
words and tunes used at other times for different purposes. These 
are called P’sé’koto, and some have already been referred to, 
One of these is a song in honor of the Underneath Panther god. 
It is called ‘Panther is Imitated.” 

34. Ona’maki" tuse’ pise’u 

“Underground Panther especially.” 

When this and the following song are sung, all the members 
dance and “shoot” one another with their medicine bags. The 
songs are sung first by one of the wé’*nawik, who repeats each 
dance, then crosses over and hands the water drum to his comrade 
opposite who goes through the same performance until all have 
sung. The last song of the medicine dance recorded is another 
Panther god song, which refers only to the tail of that animal. 

Honane’wika 
“Panther’s tail.” 


SONGS OTHER THAN THOSE OF THE MEDICINE CEREMONY 


A few records were taken on non-medicine songs, both those 


sung in the ordinary manner, and those the words of which are 
imitated on the flute. Only love songs fall in the latter class. 
Love Songs. 
36. Kuti’s pina iné kewé’nom ni‘nimosio, kina kitia kita- 


pame kewd‘nom ni‘nimosio! 
“Now you had better go home, my sweetheart, for 
your mother (at least) cherishes you.” 
The lover, having persuaded his sweetheart to leave her home 
for him, tires of her and sends her away with these words. 
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Another love song is as follows: 
Paitc kunawebi‘na nap’kina nishu’wishim ni‘nimosio. 
“Take good care of me, sweetheart, for I am somewhat 
drunk.” 
Gambling Songs. These are songs sung during the well known 
moccasin game. 


Several were obtained from Captain John V. 
Satterlee, 


and the rest from Judge Perote. 

Mutce™* maka’sin kinapa’kinin. 

“Bad (or blank) moccasin you will always find.” 
Mosa maka’sin kinapa’kwintn 

“You'll always lift an empty shoe.” 
These 


songs are sung by the man who is concealing the button 
or bullet 


in the moccasins in order to confuse his opponents. 

When the leader of the other side thinks he has located the object 

he strikes at the moccasin where he thinks it is with a long stick 

The hiding party all at once shout “Aid” sahdan, hi! hi! hi! hi!” 

“You lose!’ or missed it!” 

actually be. 
40. 


, or whatever the case may 


Wawa’pikonotci he’tino *kwiawa. 
‘““A mouse went courting a woman.” 
Koko’koho ki‘tcipikona. 

“The Owl’s big nose.” 


41. 


Presumably the last song is also in Ojibwa, or at least imita- 


tion Ojibwa. The next two songs refer to the method of scoring 
points in the game with sticks. 
4? 


Niwatik nijepotunin. 

“Four sticks I will stand up.”’ 

Nisi kwu‘nipewat hewa’tik. 

“With four sticks the game is ended.” 


Brave or Néndwe’tau Songs. These are warrior songs, now 
almost obsolete. Only one was gathered on this occasion. It is 
interrupted at intervals by whoops and outcries of applause. 

44. Nanawe’tau nita’min nita°wa usnimiin meshi‘k usho- 

ho’pian, ina‘ni nita’win. 


“Warrior I am, therefore I dance and whoop! A man 
I am! 
There was formerly, and to some extent is still, a large mass 
5 
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of war songs connected with the rituals of the war bundles, and . Sh 
other songs with hunting and luck bundles. These vary according 

to the dreams of the bundle owners, and are not fixed as to form 

or words, although following a certain general pattern. 


ADDENDA ON MENOMINI CUSTOMS 
The following collection of miscellaneous data on the Menomini 
consists of material jotted down at odd times in the writer’s note 
book, and which has never before been published. Much of it is 
of considerable interest, and it is appended here for the benefit 
of the student of Central Algonkian customs. 


Rules for Pregnant Women 
She must not look at a mole, or the child will have little, 
deep-set, squinting eyes. 
She must not eat the flesh of the red squirrel, or the child will 
be apt to bite other children as it gets old enough to play 
with them. 
She must not eat bear meat, or the child will be fierce. 
After the birth of the child, she may eat bear meat, but it 
must first be brought to her by a skaupd’wis or servant, who mide 
places a morsel of the meat on the point of a sharpened stick ay : 
or skewer, and offers it ceremonially to her. She must refuse and 
it the first three times, but may accept it on the fourth offering = 
(four is the sacred number). After taking the first mouthful and I 
in this manner, she may eat the meat in the ordinary way. hold 
Thus is the evil temper of the bear warded from her child. and ¢ 
She must not eat the flesh of any variety of fish possessing aad 
teeth, unless she chews and swallows a little mu*mi' pin a 
(beaver) root (asarum canadense) first. If this precaution besid 
is not taken, she will suffer disorders of the stomach. The — 
underlying idea here is that some sympathetic connection _ 
between stomach ache and the tearing of the fishes’ teeth. 
This is counteracted by the sympathetic magic of the beaver _ 
root, which has some legendary connection with the fish. ; 
The father of the child must eat the flesh of all animals eaten _ 
by the wife, and at the same time, for if she eats alone, she This 
will suffer during childbirth. -_ 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
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She must look at no “‘bad objects” such as snakes, or the child 
will be marked. 


Rules for Prospective Fathers 


The spirit of the unborn child is closely connected with its 
father, and indeed, is accustomed to accompany him, although 
invisibly, on his daily travels or hunts. As it is little and play- 
ful, it is apt to run on ahead, and frighten the game, especially 
the deer, as animals are able to see spirits that are invisible 
to us. It therefore behooves the father to carry a little toy 
or an article of child’s clothing with him, so that the spirit 
of the unborn one will stay at his side, and he may have success. 
As soon as the child is born, the father must make a speech 
to it, and to its mother, welcoming the former into the world, 
and making formal thanks to the woman, praising her, and 
telling her that her mind and body are now relieved. 


Childbirth — Children 


When the time arrives the woman is attended by a native 


midwife, or more rarely, a medicine-man who has special skill in 


the magic and medicine practice required. The woman kneels, 
and is held by the midwife, while another assistant watches to 
seize the child as it appears. The mother sometimes lies down 
and pulls on the midwife. She is required to shut her mouth and 
hold her breath and bear down, until the child begins to smother, 
and comes into the world itself to get breath. When it arrives, 
the midwife says, ‘A man (or a woman) has come to you.” 

In cases of difficulty the midwife makes the husband lie down 
beside her, lock arms with her, and pull, then the babe will surely 
come, but the husband must not look. If this fails, as a last resort, 
the midwife uses the swift (lizard) medicine. She first sings the 
Oka’*kinubikgosa (swift-lizard) song, which gives the mother 
strength and frightens the child. She then administers the 
powdered flesh of the swift in a draught, the child sees what it 
thinks is a snake coming, and flees out of her body into the world. 
This is a very dangerous remedy, as the child in its terror may 
struggle and tear its mother. After bringing a child into the world 
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by means of the swift, the midwife must leave the place imme. 
diately. The child is washed shortly after birth. 

Next comes the formal speech to the newborn child and its 
mother by the father, mentioned above. Next the navel-cord js 
taken and a piece of it is preserved in the house as a talisman for 
the child. It is not fastened to the cradle, or kept about the person, 
as among other Indian tribes, like some of the Ojibwa bands and 
the Sioux. 

If the child is a boy, its penis is pinched as soon as it is born, 
to prevent it from becoming unduly passionate. 

Sometimes, during the birth of the child, there is a medicine. 
man present who possesses a bundle of sacred charms that are 
believed to promote an easy delivery. He displays this, uses his 
remedies, and sings songs to please and encourage the mother. 
He also gives her instructions in these chants. Nowadays he tells 
her in these songs that she must stay in bed from 5 to 9 days. 
This, the Indians say, is knowledge gleaned from the whites. 

As soon as a child is born, water is sprinkled on its face. The 
reason for this rite (called shikaapundo uske’shiki) is forgotten, 
but it is thought to have been a means of preventing ghosts from 
harming the little one. I suspect it is adapted from the Christian 
custom of baptism. 

It is said that one of the benefits conferred by the gods on young 
girls undergoing their puberty fast is ease in childbirth. Women 
who are barren, or who desire a child to be born to them, take a 
common walking-stick insect (a species of Dia pheromera) and allow 
it to crawl over their bodies, even placing it in the vulva and trying 
to hold it there for a time. This is sympathetic magic again, the 
insect being known to the Menomini as metik ni‘tcian, or “wooden 
baby.” 

Sometimes the first expression used by the mother, midwife, 
or bystanders, at the birth becomes the temporary name of the 
child, as Ya-mita’mu, lit. “Oh—a woman.” 

Shortly after the birth of a child it is fastened upon a wooden 


cradle, called te*ke’nagan, consisting of a wooden back, oblong 
in shape, about 30 inches high, with a movable foot-board, 
and a bow in front from which a sunshade can be hung. The 
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baby is placed with its back to the board, which is fended by a 
pillow stuffed with the down of the cattail flag, or, as I have seen 
among the Ojibwa and Cree, with sphagnum moss, first spread 
in the sun and dried. Among the Menomini this custom of binding 
the baby to the flat cradle back—the binding is done with long 
bands of cloth, 4 or 5 feet in length by 8 inches broad, and orna- 
mented with floral figures in beadwork, formerly strips of tanned 
deerskin with porcupine quill embroidery were used—is no doubt 
responsible for the flattening of the back of the skull so frequently 
observed in those brought up in the Indian way. This artificial 
deformation, which is wholly unintentional, though much admired 
by the Indians, is not to be confounded with the intentional 
head-shaping by pressure found among the ancient Choctaw and 
some other tribes, particularly those of the Northwest Pacific 
Coast. It is a widely spread peculiarity, being formerly found 
among all tribes using a cradleboard of the type found among the 
Central Algonkian, and was known in prehistoric times, as is 
evidenced by skeletal remains exhumed in many ancient native 
graveyards. 

When the child is a boy, its penis is allowed to protrude between 
the wrappings, so that when it makes water the swaddlings are 
not wet. In the case of a girl the down or moss absorbs all moisture. 
For chafing, powdered roots, of species unidentified by the writer, 
are applied instead of our talcum. 

For some time after the birth of the child, the exact period was 
forgotten by my informant, but we presume a month, the foot 
board of the cradle (and sometimes the head-board) is notched 
every day of the babe’s life. During this time, called Aunwuntise’o, 
or extraordinary period, the mother must by no means cook, 
except for herself alone, and the remnants of her food may not 
be eaten by anyone. Her husband especially must avoid this lest 
he be defiled, and unable to kill game. If by accident the man 
becomes unclean, he must ceremonially fumigate himself with the 
smoke of cedar leaves and perhaps by taking an emetic, as is 
done in similar cases where a man has the misfortune to defile 
himself by contact with a woman undergoing her menses, or even 
by eating from a dish used by her. 
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Notching the cradleboard during the extraordinary period not 
only keeps track of the time, but protects the child from harm, 
soothes it, and prevents it from being “‘mean.”’ Toys, suitable 
to its sex, bows and arrows for a male and wooden spoons for a 
female, for example, are suspended from the bow of the cradle 
to attract its attention, and above all to keep its soul from 
straying off. 

Holes are always made in the soles of the baby’s moccasins, 
for the Menomini, in common with many Woodland tribes, be- 
lieve that the newborn babe is fresh from the land of spirits, and 
is therefore likely to be coaxed to return there (to die) by its 
friends in the other world. The journey to the Land of souls isa 
long and hard one, taking four days and nights on the trail to the 
Western heavens—the trail is the Milky Way, called Je‘bai 
mit hikun, or Spirit road—and if the holes are cut in the tiny 
moccasins, the baby will be obliged to tell the coaxing ghosts, 
“TI cannot travel so far, my shoes are bad.” 

In traveling the careful mother daubs ashes on the baby’s 
face to keep the baby’s soul from lagging behind, or being blown 
away. If this happens, the soul will follow the baby’s body home, 
but will be late, and the child will cry for it until it returns. The 
ashes are sometimes rubbed on the baby’s foot to hold it down 
on earth. 

Twins are regarded with especial favor, as a gift of the gods. 
They are said to be some old couple who died long ago and are 
now reborn. The parents must be careful to keep them dressed 
alike, they must also not have different toys or be given different 
medicines, lest one becomes jealous and return to the spirit World. 

Some children are recognized at birth as old people reborn, 
they have deformities of some one who has passed away, or are 
marked for earrings. Others, it appears, are reincarnations of 
supernatural beings, thus boys may be Thunderbirds in human 
form, the Thunderer they represent having entered the mother’s 
womb, in order that he might partake of earthly existence with 
mankind. Such a child will often cry and act peculiarly until a 
seer is called, he proceeds to take the matter up with the spirits, 
and in the course of a few nights reports that he has had a vision 
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in which he has visited, or has been visited by the thunderbirds, 
and has learned that the child is crying for its true name which it 
bore in its previous existence, and this name is then given it. 
Sometimes it is not ascertained until later in the child’s life that 
itis an unusual being. This may come later when it is found that 
the little one likes to play in the rain when its relatives, the 
Thunderers, appear, or can prophesy the approach of rain and 
storms. Such a child has to be treated with especial care, and for 
it there is always made a miniature warclub or lacrosse racket, 
emblems of real and mimic warfare, to keep by it all its life, both 
as protective charms and as emblems of its origin. Such a boy 
js sure to be a great warrior and lacrosse player. In like manner 
girls are born who are reincarnations of the Sacred Sky Sisters. 
For such a girl a woman’s shinney game set in full size or minia- 
ture is made, or a bowl and set of dice provided. Such marked 
children must give the lacrosse game or shinney or bowl and dice 
game periodically, probably at least annually, lest their super- 
natural patrons be offended, and sickness result. Thus it happens 
that a medicine man called in to help a patient may find that these 
rites have been neglected, and accordingly order the appropriate 
game played as a cure, a practice that seemed meaningless and 
absurd to the early missionaries, who had no conception of the 
underlying theory. 


Days of the Week 


Sunday Ona’ mahi-ge‘zigit Prayer day 

Monday Kisonionami-ge’zigit Day after Prayer day 
Tuesday Nishokwi’nagit Second day 
Wednesday Apatawé’nim—gezigut Half the week 
Thursday Niuwi’kwi‘nagit Fourth day 

Friday Misa’katawai—ge’zigit. Fast day 

Saturday Mani-ge’zigut, Mary’s day 


Killing of Bears 
Before killing a bear, a hunter always apologized to the animal 
informer times. Now he at least clears his throat before shooting. 
When the animal is dead, he cuts out its tongue and brings it 
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home, where, without a word, he gives it to his wife, who instantly 
knows the import of his gift. She at once goes out, finds the car. 
cass, brings it home, and dresses it. Sometimes, for great occa- 
sions, the whole bear is singed and eaten, and not flayed and 
butchered. 

While the regular name of the bear is “Awise,’’ he has numer- 
ous names by which he is called in order to avoid using this title. 
Among these are ““Ko’skinawio,” Scratcher, (as he climbs), used 
in hunting bundle and other ceremonies. He is also known by the 
honorary title of “Okem’auwinini” or Chief Man. 


Pigeon Roosts and Pigeons as Food 


Pigeons were taken in quantities at the old time pigeon roosts, 
and were prepared for food in a variety of ways. Young pigeons, 
in the pin feather stage were particularly prized. The little birds 
or squabs were taken, plucked, parboiled, split, and hung by their 
necks in bunches to dry. 

Squabs were also parboiled, plucked, drawn, and boiled for 
their oil, which was considered a great delicacy. It was especially 
liked with the ash cakes called a’pon. It was from an Algonkian 
synonym of this name from some Atlantic Coast tribe that the 
corn “pone’”’ of the south derived its popular name. 

Pigeon oil was kept in bladders, and in addition to its use with 
the ash cakes, was eaten with pumpkins and squashes, or mixed 
with wild honey. Pigeon gizzards were also prized. They were 
rolled in birch bark and kept. The squabs were obtained by 
felling the nesting trees. 


An Ancient Burial Custom 


Ernest Oshkosh, Akwinime’sa, ‘“Little-one-in-everybody’s 
mouth,” (i. e., much talked of, an old warriors title), informs me 
that he has heard the old people say that in former times, when 
anyone died in the dead of winter, he was doubled up, and buried 
in or under the fireplace inside the wigwam, and the lodge aban- 


doned or destroyed. 
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Notes on a Medicine Root 


This root is called Ma’tc Mama’tcetau or “Big Indian.’ 
Echinocyctus Lobata). Its shape roughly resembles that of a 
human body. For ailments the doctor prescribes powder scraped 
from that part of the root which seems to correspond with the 
afflicted part of the patient’s body. The following song must be 
sung and tobacco placed with the root as it is being scraped. 

Ha/nimi4-so, Mitc Mama-tecetau/Kita’piniminotum 
uskoté-o Inana-towe*hiyan/ 

Ha/grandfather/Pig Indian/You I depend on/I am going 
to/to cure me/Now/this is why/I sacrilice tobacco (to you). 


Elm Bark Canoes 


In making an elm-bark canoe, according to information gained 
by Dr. Barrett, a tree of proper size is felled, and a suitable length 
cut from it. The bark is then carefully split along one side and 
peeled off, the log being rolled from the bark. The bark is then 
turned so that the rough outside is downward. Two poles are then 
cut of the length that it is desired for the canoe. These are given 
the proper curvature for the bottom of the boat, and the bark is 
brought up around them in such a manner as to form the gunwale, 
bow, and stern. A binding of watap is then wound around the 
gunwale to strengthen it. 

It now remains to make the bow and stern watertight. The 
root of the cattail flag is then taken, beaten into shreds, and dried. 
This is used to caulk the openings, as it readily swells when damp 
and makes the interstices tight. No pitch is used in making elm 
bark canoes. Traditionally the birchbark canoe was patterned 
after this craft, though being made in a stronger and more durable 
manner. 


Menomini Traditions of the Sauk War 


In the year 1832 a war party of Sauk attacked a Menomini 
village at the mouth of the Peshtigo River while the warriors were 
away. They succeeded in scalping about a dozen children alive, 
and the utmost efforts of the Menomini medicine-men could not 
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make even one recover because, as was learned through a 
prominent Wabano, the scalps were placed in Sauk war bundles 
where the medicine acted upon the victims, even at a distance, 

During the raid two Sauk entered the wigwam of a large and 
active woman named Apd‘sktina, (the name is an onomatope 
referring to the grating of a canoe as it lands). One seized a child 
there, the other seized the woman, who proved more than a match 
for him as she wrested his warclub from his hands and slew him 
with it. She then attacked and drove off the other warricr. 

This woman lived to an advanced age and died at the South 
Branch settlement. She was noted as a Nanawe’taukiu or Warrior 
Woman, and was considered the bravest woman in the tribe. 

The Menomini considered this raid of the Sauk as particularly 
cowardly, especially with the regard to the scalping of so many 
children alive and the murdering of others who were cut up and 
the fragments thrown along the shore. This and the murders at 
Prairie du Chien they declare decided them to throw their weight 
on the other side of the balance against Black Hawk and to join 
the whites. 
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UNIQUE PREHISTORIC CARVINGS FROM NEAR 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 
By HARLAN I. SMITH 


WO prehistoric specimens, which I secured on September 16, 
oe for the Victoria Memorial Museum, Ottawa—the 

National Museum of Canada—seem to me to be unique. 
They are each made of a prong of an elk antler carved with an 
animal form, and are illustrated in Figs. 1 and 2, from drawings 
by O. E. Prud’homme. These two specimens were presented to 
the Museum by Mr. M. H, Whalen of Boundary Bay, Washington, 
and are entered under catalogue numbers xiI-B-1504 and xtI-B- 
1505. Mr. Whalen said they were found in digging in the road 
cut in the large and well-known shell-heap which extends along 
the western shore of Boundary Bay, from near where the high 
land of Point Roberts is washed by the sea in Washington, north- 
ward across the international boundary and well out on the low 
land bordering the bay on the British Columbia side. The road 
cut is on the Washington side of the line. 

Mr. Ralph L. Roys of Vancouver kindly accompanied me in 
my work for a number of days, repeatedly motoring me not only 
to the Boundary Bay shell-heap but to other archaeological sites 
near Vancouver. 

The heap is perhaps half a mile long and for a considerable 
distance reaches a height of over, six feet. In the heap is a row.of 
several very large and deep pits, parallel to the beach, apparently 
house sites. 

As to the antiquity of these antler prongs, when Mr. Whalen 
first showed them to us they were covered with the black soil 
common to this shell-heap and to the others of the neighborhood. 
I have no doubt that they came from the heap. The age of the 
specimens is consequently probably as great as this shell-heap. 
It is not likely that they were more recently buried in the heap or 
are from a possible recent addition to the heap. The heap when 
I first saw it in 1898 was partly covered with forest trees, in fact 
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it still is. Many of these trees were of large size. There is a similar 
shell-heap on the edge of the high land overlooking the level delta 
land, about a mile to the northwestward. It is opposite the school 
house, on the main or only good road from Ladners to Point 
Roberts, about a mile north of the international boundary or 
where the road ascends from the low flat land to the highland. 
On stumps of trees on this nearby heap Mr. Roys and I counted 
over four hundred rings of annual growth. Although Indians have 
lived in the neighborhood within, say, three miles until the present 
time and have left more modern deposits, it is altogether likely 
that the part of the Boundary Bay heap from which these speci- 
mens came is also over four hundred years old. In addition to 
this it must have taken some time for the heap to form. I have 
seen heaps at some modern Indian villages growing very rapidly, 
and at other villages not growing perceptibly. 

Human skulls of both the rare narrow type and the common 
type similar to those of the present Indians of the region have been 
found in this deposit as well as in the one at Eburne which is in 
the Lower Fraser valley These objects may have been made by 
people of either type. 

The antler prongs seem to have been considerably smoothed 
and made more tapering or conoid than they are in nature. 

The carving on each specimen is rather faint and is slighty 
weathered away in places, so that it is best seen in cross light, first 
from one direction and then from another at right angles, but 
otherwise the carving is the same on the reverse as on the obverse. 

The carving consists of shallow grooves, usually narrow, 
outlining the animal forms. The first, illustrated in Fig. 1, 
represents on each side of the prong an open mouth with protruding 
tongue, an eye with a long line running back from it, short lines, 
extending downward from both the eye and this line, and a long 
longitudinal line which with the corresponding line on the reverse 
forms a v-shaped figure pointing forward on the back. There are 


faint lines, apparently of another v-shaped figure inside this one. 
The little lines depending from the eye are three in number on 
vach side of the object, and bend back in the middle like little 
forelegs. The lines depending from the long line back from the 
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eye may have formed groups or a continuous hachure. On th 
reverse they are too indistinct to elucidate this point. The tip, 


the tongue is missing and shows a freshiy broken surface as jf j 


had been broken by being dropped or struck since it was foun 
The base of the prong appears as if it had been sliced off by at; 
of the road builders, but at the edges shows that it was rough 
whittled or hacked nearly if not entirely around with a narrox 
edged tool or one with such a very rough edge as to leave narr 
scars. 

The second carving, illustrated in Fig. 2, represents an ¢ 
the two edges of an open mouth, and the rear limit of the jay 


head. On the reverse, faint short lines extending up perpendicular 


to the upper edge of the mouth probably represent teeth. 1 
corners of the mouth are excavated to a level with the bottom 


the grooves. On the under side is an excavation narrow in front 
and wide at the rear, which represents the hollow space betwee 


the under side of the jaws. The base of this prong is irregular 
rounded and smooth. 


The use of these two objects is unknown, but Mr. Roy 


suggests that they may have been worn as a headdress after th 
fashion of buffalo horns. 


VICTORIA MEMORIAL MUSEUM, 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 


Social Organization. By the late W. H. R. Rivers, M.A., M.D., 
D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. Edited by W. J. Perry, M.A. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1924. Octavo. xm, 226 pp. (Price $3.50). 


This posthumous work by Dr. Rivers will be particularly appre- 
ciated by ethnologists and sociologists as it sets forth the latest views 
which its eminent author had developed. 

For the student the. book has the advantage of covering in the 
compact compass of 172 pages the entire range of social organization. 
Three appendices, two by the author and one by the editor, deal 
with certain special features which will be referred to later. 

A preface by Dr. G. Elliot Smith tells of the important work of 
Mr. Perry, the editor, in devoting 


a vast amount of time and labour to the preparation of the manuscript for 
the Press. In fact, he has done so much that his name ought to appear as 
part-author; but he has preferred to give lucid expression and consistency 
to Dr. Rivers’ views rather than obtrude his own opinions. 


Mr. Perry’s opinions on dual organization, however, are given 
untrammeled expression in the third appendix. 

The scope of Dr. Rivers’ book is well shown by the table of 
contents, which follows: I: Social Groupings. The Family. II: Social 
Groupings. Clan, Moiety and Tribe. III: Marriage. IV: Kinship 
and Relationship. V: Father-Right and Mother-Right. VI: Prop- 
erty. VII: Fraternities and Secret Societies. VIII: Occupation, Class 
and Caste. IX: Government. Appendix I: On the Origin of the 
Classificatory System of Relationships. Appendix II: Social Organ- 
ization in Australia. Appendix III: The Dual Organization (by Mr. 
W. J. Perry). Appendix I is not new, but is a reprint of an articie 
written in 1907 by Dr. Rivers and published in Anthropological Essays 
presented to E. B. Tylor. 

As an example of the author’s fairness in regard to many moot 
problems the reader will find his attitude as to the sequence of father- 
right and mother-right entirely free of dogma. He writes (page 99): 
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The situation is one for an open mind. We should wait further evidence 
and treat every region on its own merits, avoiding such generalizations as 
that of the universal priority of matrilineal institutions until intensive work 
in each area has shown us the nature of the process by which its social instity- 
tions have come to be what they are. 

Again with regard to the origin of the “classificatory’’ system 
of relationship, we find that, although he stresses the importance of 
the dual organization, he admits other factors. He writes (page 77): 

It depends upon kinship and sibship, upon the membership of a family 
and of a moiety or clan. 

Dr. Rivers’ open attitude with regard to the processes resulting 
in the institutions of present-day peoples is well summed up in the 
following sentence (page 97): 

It was recognized, at any rate by many students, and the number is 
rapidly growing, that the existing institutions of mankind are not the result 
of a simple process of evolution, but that there has been in action a highly 
complicated process of blending and interaction of cultures, often widely 
different from one another, the outcome of the interaction being complex 
structures, not only containing elements derived from the blended cultures, 
but also new products of the interaction. 

In some instances, however, it would seem that the author has gone 
out of his way to provide explanations of social phenomena. One such 
instance is that the reaching of agreement in the councils of unlettered 
peoples is due to the operation of a mysterious “gregarious instinct,” 
which intuitively makes each member aware that agreement has been 
reached. This seems to the reviewer a dubious conclusion. The 
principle that unanimity is required for a joint action of the group, 
rather than mere majority rule, would seem to be the guiding factor. 
Undoubtedly public opinion is a powerful element in such matters. 
A single dissenter would well fear it, while on the other hand a 
“council” would hesitate to act because a mere majority favored a 
move, lest the ranks of the community be weakened by dissension 
and perhaps desertion of the dissenting minority. 

Still again it seems doubtful if all human societies have passed 
through a communistic stage (page 170) such as Rivers would, at any 
rate provisionally, have his readers accept. Likewise of doubtful 
value is his statement, 


that it is only the influence of the more enterprising members of another 
culture, endowed with qualities, materia! and mental, regarded as superior, 
which could change communistic and democratic societies with their powerful 
group-sentiment into individualistic and monarchical or aristocratically 
governed societies (page 171). 
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The bulk of Dr. Rivers’ interpretations, however, will meet with 
the approval of most investigators of social organization. 

Appendix III, The Dual Organization, is by the editor, Mr. W. J. 
Perry. Mr. Perry groups under this head (1) moieties such as those 
of the Miwok of California and of the Australian tribes, (2) divisions 
of society into chiefs and commoners, (3) geographic divisions, such 
as Upper and Lower Egypt, (4) divisions of villages into seaward 
and landward sections, (5) duality of ruling groups. Mr. Perry thus 
very much enlarges the scope of the term“ dual organization,” which 
usually is taken as applying only to the organization of groups of the 
Miwok and Australian type. Rivers so limits the use of the term 
himself (page 30). Mr. Perry’s chapter is quite unconvincing. Upon 
a foundation of discrete dual phenomena, which he calls ‘dual 
organization,’ he has erected a vast phantom superstructure which 
spans the world. 

Social Organisation is a book which no student of institutions can 
do without. It is the last word of a most able student, one of the 
master minds of sociology. It is characterized by a charming lucidity, 
for which the reader will be grateful to both the author and the editor. 

E. W. GIrrorD 


Personality and Social Adjustment. ERNEst R. Groves. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1923. vit, 296 pp. 


Professor Groves has drawn largely upon psychoanalytic and 
behavioristic psychology as the basis for this rather interesting book 
on the relation of personality to the social environment. At the outset 
he indicates that the day of narrow experimental study of sensations 
and perceptions has given way to a study of human instincts, emo- 
tions, and the habits built upon them. The study of individual 
differences by means of mental tests, moreover, is not sufficient to 
the understanding of the personality. Rather we must go on to 
investigate the emotional history of the child or adult and discover 
if we can, the main lines of his personal growth. The mere static 
conception of intelligence levels is almost as incomplete as an inter- 
pretative principle of conduct as are the older structural concepts of 
sensation and perception themselves. 

From this new basis, then, the writer turns to discuss at some 
length the rise of habits and behavior patterns out of impulses or 
instinctive trends. For the individual the matter is one of organiza- 
tion of his habits to fit into the social controls laid down by his group. 
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When the person is unable to fit into the schemes of reaction which 
we know in sociology as customs, folkways and mores, conflict is 
pretty certain to ensue. This is particularly true in a period like the 
present when these very social standards are themselves in a state of 
flux. Thus, we are forced to look into the whole problem of conflict, 
both-on the social and on the individual side. The various trends of 
the child are, as a result of the divergence of standards, not always 
well synchronized and there result inner emotional disturbances. 
The work of Healy on delinquents has thrown great light on this 
matter and the present author draws extensively on Healy’s material. 

Certain fundamental emotional responses are given particular 
attention by the author. These are fear, anger, and sex. Considerable 
space is devoted to conflicts which involve these emotional trends. 
Illustrative material is drawn from primitive culture to show the 
tremendous place which fear plays in social controls in these ruder 
cultures. Professor Groves believes, moreover, that while modern 
machine-civilization has eliminated, in large part, the physical and 
climatological stimuli to fear that the complexity of present-day 
living, on the other hand, has raised the fear stimuli to more subtle 
and more attenuated, but nevertheless significant, forms. Anger, 
too, had a definite réle in primitive conditions, but like fear has 
become altered and sublimated into higher formulations in the case 
of well-developed personalities. In their cruder aspects both fear 
and anger are seen in less well-adjusted personalities about us. 

Sex life, with its altering standards, still continues to be the core 
of very distinct concern both socially and personally. The newer 
attitudes toward sex are in decided contrast to the older mores, 
and consequent divergence of conduct and considerable conflict of 
emotions takes place today around this deep-rooted trend. 

Following these chapters on the emotional bases of conflict there 
are chapters on self-assertion and its relation to family life and a 
chapter on gregariousness. The self-assertive trends are dominant 
in everyone but may come within the socializing influences of the 
family and even larger groups. In truth, this socialization is essential 
to the higher social co-operation. We are, in fact, rather thrown 
between two fundamental directions in personality, one toward the 
complete submersion in the patterns laid down by the mass, through 
newspapers, propaganda and crowd-behavior made so easily possible 


by rapid communication, the other a definite crientation toward 
ego-centricism due to the strength of the ‘instinct of self-assertion.” 
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There are two chapters which illustrate the general principles 
 emotional-instinctive growth, first in the case of the adolescent 
y. second, in the instance of the adolescent girl. Here the author 
aws directly upon the alleged heterosexual and homosexual com- 
nents in personality, showing the variation which occurs in the 
rection of these two trends in the two sexes. 

[he chapter on the relation. of inferiority complexes to social 
ehavior is much in point. The evils of over-compensation with its 
ruelty and harshness, often seen in the executive official is well 
ndicated 

One of the most pertinent sections of the entire book is that which 

swith rationalization, phantasy and social conduct. The essential 
istinction between imagination which rests upon reality and that 
hich rests on phantasy is thrown before us. The author writes: 


Imagination deals with life and shows toward the world of things and 
rsons a thoroughly sympathetic and wholesome attitude. Phantasy, on 

other hand, leads away from life. It clouds the world of persons and 

gs. In the place of things that are or have been or may be, it constructs 

creations that are only emotionally attractive and appeal only to the 
rson who is trying to shut himself away from reality .... 

s many shibboleths, social phantasies and imagined realities 
rsist in social life long after objective investigation has revealed 
elr subjec tive basis. 

Another valuable discussion is that which throws into focus the 

m of social control, through authority, to that of individual 
lom. We need to answer, says our author, three types of problem 
he process of education: (1) that of developing self-expression; 
that of socializing this self-expression; (3) that of permitting 
ergences of conduct and thinking. The relation of taboo, authority 

nd individuality in primary groups is here brought out. 

The closing discussion of the volume deals with the growing 
ietal obligation in the matter of caring for the feeble-minded 
| psychopathic who disturb our social equilibria. 

Before concluding, one may mention two somewhat negative 
ticisms of this book. First, it draws rather indiscriminately on 
ehaviorism, Freudian analysis and on the work of Jung and Adler 
ithout distinguishing among the fundamental differences in these 
irious approaches to the subject at hand. This is due, no doubt, to 
e general state of incompleteness in these newer fields, but those 


ial scientists who draw on modern psychology for aid would do 
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well to perceive certain deep-seated distinctions between Freud and 
Adler in the matter of motivation, and between the Watsonian 
bebaviorism and the psychoanalytic approach. The second difficulty 
lies in the continued implication throughout the work of the theory 
of the unfolding of instinct, somewhat in the manner in which 
McDougall seems to hold that notion. That is, in spite of the general 
standpoint which is to trace the relation of personality to environ- 
mental situations, there is constant recourse in last analysis to definite 
instincts, as self-assertion, gregariousness, “fear’’ and “anger” (the 
latter are more properly emotions, of course), which develop inde- 
pendently of the action of the environment upon the organism. 
The work of W. I. Thomas on the rise of social attitudes traces this 
intimate relationship between social stimuli (other persons) and the 
individual’s own response-system much more adequately. 

On the whole, however, the book will serve a useful purpose for 
those who are concerned with the inter-relation of societal forms and 
the conduct of the person. It is well written and the treatment is 
everywhere amplified with concrete case studies. 

KIMBALL YOUNG 


The Morphology and Evolution of the Apes and Man. Cuartes F, 
SonnTaG, London: John Bole, Sons and Danielsson, 1924. 
x1, 364 pp. 


This is a compact, useful, and reliable work in a field conspicuous 
for the technicality of its articles and monographs and the inexactness 
of its books. The author is Prosecutor to the Zoological Society of 
London and Demonstrator of Anatomy in University College. There 
are some sixty pages on the sub-anthropoid primates and forty on the 
external characters and habits of the anthropoids; a hundred on the 
skeleton and muscles of the latter; another hundred on the viscera 
and nervous system; and a concluding chapter on primate evolution. 
The bibliography contains over 500 titles. Most of the 57 illustrations 
are new. In succinctness and lucidity of statement the book is 
unusual. It combines a compilation of the most important facts 
previously on record with the results of original study. It will be of 
definite value as a work of reference and in the teaching of anthro- 
pology. 

What Dr. Sonntag’s volume most strongly suggests after its own 
merits is the tremendous deficiency that still exists in scientific 
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knowledge of the anthropoid apes as living organisms. His admirable 
flashes of psychological characterization only bring out the general 
darkness of the subject. 

A. L. KROEBER 


AFRICA 


Atlas Africanus. Belege zur Morphologie der afrikanischen Kulturen 
herausgegeben im Auftrage des Forschungs-Institutes fiir Kultur- 
morphologie, LEO FROBENIUS und RITTER v. Witm. Heft 1, u, 
wi. Oskar Beck, Miinchen. 

Das Unbekannte Afrika; Aufhellung der Schicksale eines Erdteils. 
Leo Fropentus. Oskar Beck, Miinchen, 1923. 185 pp., 194 
plates. 

Hadschra Maktuba; Urseitliche Felsbilder Kleinafrikas. LEO FROBEN- 
1us und Huco OBERMAIER. Erste Lieferung. Kurt Wolff Verlag, 
Miinchen. 31 plates. 


Under the direction of Leo Frobenius the Forschungs-Institut 
fiir Kulturmorphologie of Munich has undertaken an extensive 
ethnological survey of Africa. The results, in the form of maps show- 
ing the distribution of different culture-traits, are now in course of 
publication in the Ailas Africanus, of which the first three parts, 
containing seventeen sheets of maps, have appeared. The maps 
are excellently printed in black and one, two, or three colours, and 
each is accompanied by a sheet containing a brief description of the 
facts to which the maps refer. A general introduction by Leo Fro- 
benius (12 pages) is included in the first part. The bibliographical 
references, for obvious reasons, cannot be supplied till the Atlas is 
complete, and therefore it is not easy to check the accuracy of any 
particular map. The Atlas will be of the greatest possible service not 
only to students especially concerned with Africa but to students 
of ethnology everywhere. 

Frobenius, as was to be expected, is not content with the merely 
descriptive and classificatory work that such an Atlas involves, but 
uses the material thus provided for the purpose of extending his 
historical analysis of African cultures. Maps illustrating his theories 
form part of the Atlas, but he has also in ““Das Unbekannte Afrika” 
provided a general statement of his theories as a whole. This mag- 
nificently produced volume, though it contains less than 180 pages 
of text, is illustrated with nearly two hundred full-page plates and 
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a vast number of maps and other illustrations. Frobenius, in fact 
prefers the method of illustrating his theories to that of expounding 
them. 

Although Frobenius does not often use the term ‘Kulturkreis” 
his position with regard to the historical development of culture is, 
in its fundamental principles, similar to that of Schmidt, Ankermann 
and Graebner. He recognizes in Africa as a whole two original culture 
cycles—Urkulturen, he calls them—which he names “‘Hamitic” and 
‘“‘Aethiopic.”’ As to the ultimate source or origin of these two cultures 
he is not, apparently, at present greatly concerned. He associates 
them with two different types of geographical environment, the 
Aethiopic with the forest region, which he calls Hyliaa, and the 
Hamitic with the Sahara, with the region of steppes and deserts. 
These original cultures and the compound formed of them have been 
overlaid by various intrusive cultures coming into Africa from outside. 
During a period from late Paleolithic times to some time after the 
introduction of metals there was, he thinks, in the regions around 
the Mediterranean, a double movement of culture, a ‘“‘pendulum- 
swing,” by which there was first a drift of culture from west to east 
(from Spain and Africa Minor to Egypt and Syria) and then an even 
more extensive drift from east to west. Asa part or result of the last- 
mentioned movement certain new cultures—which Frobenius calls 
Historische Kulturen—entered Africa from Asia and Europe. The 
first in time (apparently) and the slightest in importance, was the 
Early Erythrean, which brought from Asia the bamboo bowstring 
and the slit drum. Then came the Middle Erythrzan, of which there 
were two streams, North and South. The North Erythrzan culture 
entered Africa from southwestern Asia and gave rise to the Cushitic 
culture of the regions around Abyssinia and the Middle Nile, its 
influence spreading westward and southward. The South Erythrean 
culture entered South Africa and gave rise to what Frobenius calls 
the Ophiric Colonial Culture of the ruins and gold-mines of Rhodesia. 
The Syrtic or Garamantic culture entered Africa from the north, 
from southeastern Europe, and spread over the Sahara and the 
Western Sudan: The Atlantic culture was carried by sea from the 
Mediterranean to the coast of the Gulf of Guinea. These various 
cultures, Hamitic, Aethiopic, Erythrean, Syrtic and Atlantic, have 
combined and interacted to produce the various cultures of Africa 
as they were before the more recent intrusions chiefly of Europeans 
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It must be said in praise of Frobenius that he does to some extent 
endeavour to anchor his historical theories to the firm ground of 
archaeology. The North and South Erythrean, Syrtic and Atlantic 
tures, and even in a sense the Hamitic are each connected with 
, definite archaeological stratum. Thus the South Erythrzan, for 
example, is linked with the ruins and ancient mines of Rhodesia. 
To each of these cultures Frobenius attaches a certain number 
fculture traits, which he speaks of as “‘symptoms.” For example, 
mongst the symptoms which he regards as being in common to the 
North and South Erythrean cultures are the hare as a hero of 
mythology, the hut with a conical roof, the political system ofa 
hierarchy of officials with four chief counsellors, and the complex of 
istoms relating to the sacred kingship. Among the symptoms of the 
South Erythrean culture are the weaving of cotton, superstitions 
relating to teeth, certain burial customs, a form of granary, and a 
special form of metal ingot used as currency. Amongst the symptoms 
fthe North Erythrean cycle are the custom of infibulation, eunuchs, 
stringed instruments of music, the throwing-knive, spinning by men, 
The grounds for associating any symptom with a particular 
ture are found in a consideration of its distribution as shown on 


he map. Each of the intrusive cultures is regarded as having a 


rtain centre, this being the region in which it first established itself 
nd any trait that is found to be distributed fairly evenly around a 
entre may therefore be regarded provisionally as belonging to that 
ilture. 

he theory is interesting throughout, full of valuable suggestions; 
e arguments are always plausible even if only rarely conclusive, 
nd th 


ey show a much keener appreciation of what does and does not 
nstitute evidence than many of the writings of similar schools 
fethnology. How far the theories will stand the test of time and 
rther investigation it is impossible to say. There are many diffi- 
lties in the way of the acceptance of the scheme of Frobenius even 
$a provisional one. There is no space ina brief review to do more 
than mention one of them. 

Frobenius calls his two original African cultures Aethiopic or 
lelluric, and Hamitic or Chthonic. The former belongs to the region 
f forests (centering in the Congo) and is agricultural, while the 
utter is pastoral and has now three centres, one in the northwest, 
nein the east about the Great Horn of Africa, and one in the south- 
est. The Hamitic culture is described as being matriarchal, while 
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the Aethiopic culture is patriarchal. Frobenius quotes Herodotys 
as showing that the former culture of North Africa was matriarchal, 
but thinks that pure matriarchy no longer exists either there or 
elsewhere. (‘‘Reines Matriarchat als Kulturform gibt es aber auch 
auf andern Erdteilen nicht mehr.’’) In the Hamitic culture-cycle at 
the present time he finds only what he regards as remnants or sur- 
vivals of the former matriarchate. The woman tends and milks the 
cattle, she builds the hut or shelter, and works leather. The man is 
the hunter and warrior. The woman chooses her husband; and rivals 
for the hand of a woman fight a duel to decide who is to have her. 
Virginity in a bride is insisted on, but married women have con- 
siderable sexual freedom. In what Frobenius regards as the patri- 
archal cycle, on the contrary, women are not permitted to have 
anything to do with the cattle, and leather is worked by the men. 
The custom of marriage by capture is found, and the widow belongs 
to the husband’s relatives (levirate, etc.). Virginity is not esteemed. 

In all this it is difficult to see exactly what sort of a picture of 
the matriarchate Frobenius has in his mind. He would probably not 
be prepared to deny, however, that such institutions as matri- 
lineal descent of the group, matrilineal inheritance of property, 
matrilineal succession to chieftainship and rank, and matrilocal 
marriage, belong rather to the matriarchate than to the patriarchate. 
But when we consider the distribution of these customs we find that 
they are associated with the area of his Aethiopic culture cycle, with 
tribes which are entirely or mainly agricultural. On the contrary the 
strongest development of patriarchal institutions is found amongst 
people who depend largely on their cattle, some of them being purely 
pastoral. 

On the basis of the theories of Frobenius it is difficult to see how 
we are to account for the fact that the nearest approach to matriarchy 
is found amongst people of the Aethiopic (patriarchal) cycle, while 
the most definitely patriarchal tribes are those in which cattle (which 
belong to the Hamitic matriarchal cycle) are the most important 
element in their culture. 

Some of the difficulties might be got over by supposing that 
there are two distinct cattle cultures in Africa, in one of which women 
tend and milk the cattle and often work in leather, while in the other 
everything that concerns the cattle is entirely confined to men. 
The former might then be regarded as corresponding to the Hamitic 
culture of Frobenius. But the latter would not correspond to his 
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Aethiopic cycle. There is evidence that there are at least two distinct 
species of domestic cattle in Africa south of the Sahara, and it is 
generally supposed that both of these are Asiatic in origin, and that 
one came into Africa long after the other. They are both distinct 
from the Mauretanian ox which belongs to the region from which 
the Hamitic culture may be supposed to have spread. 

This does not solve our difficulties, however, for we still have the 
problem of the matriarchal agricultural people of the forest region. 
And again it might well be held that in Africa there are two agri- 
cultural cultures and not one. One of these belongs to the forest 
and depends on the banana and manioc. The other belongs to 
savannah or steppe regions and depends on grains (millet, sorghum, 
etc.). 
The scheme of Frobenius-is too simple to account for all the facts 
of the distribution of culture in Africa, but this must inevitably be 
the failing of any such scheme. The history of culture has been a 
very long and very complex process, and any hypothetical recon- 
struction of it must therefore be complex also. It is probable that 
a complete theory would have to be just as complex as the facts 
that it sets out to explain. Any comparatively simple theory will 
have to leave a great deal unexplained. 

The archaeological stratum with which Frobenius connects his 
Hamitic culture consists of the paintings and engravings of prehistoric 
times that are found in northwest Africa. In the work entitled 
“Hadschra Maktuba”’ reproductions of these from photographs and 
drawings are now being published. The whole work is to consist of 
six parts, the first of which has made its appearance. The plates 
are excellent and reveal to us an art of which the finest specimens are 
as good as anything in prehistoric art except the very best of the 
European paintings. The art here represented would certainly seem 
to provide a link between the late palzolithic art of Europe and that 
of the Bushmen of South Africa. But it is possible that it may 
possess an even greater importance than this. Evidence is accumu- 
lating that early Egyptian culture was influenced from the west 


and it is quite possible that further investigation of the early cultures 
of Africa Minor may throw much light on the beginnings of civiliza- 
tion in the Nile Valley. Those who are interested in the study of 
prehistoric art certainly cannot afford to be without ‘‘Hadschra 
Maktuba.” 


A. R. RADCLIFFE-BROWN 
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The Bagesu and Other Tribes of the Uganda Protectorate. Joun Rosco; 
Cambridge: University Press, 1924. xt, 205 pp., 32 pl., map 
(20 s. net.) 

Ashanti. R. S. Ratrray. New York: Oxford University Press. 
American Branch, 1923. 348 pp., 144 illus., map, chart. "($7.00 

Race Problems in the New Africa. The Rev. W. C. Witrovcnpy. 
New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1923 
296 pp., 2 maps. ($4.50.) 

Mr. Roscoe’s volume is the third and last contribution of the 
Mackie Ethnological Expedition to Central Africa, the two earlier 
volumes dealing with the Bakitara or Banyoro and the Banyankole 
The region covered lies between Mount Elgon and Lake Alber 
and southwestward around the boundary of the Uganda Protectorate 
to the Kigezi country bordering on the new Belgian state, Ruanda 

As this information was obtained only incidentally during his 
travels, these descriptions of eleven tribes are brief and somewhat 
random. Mr. Roscoe’s record is as always reliable and a welcome 
addition toward a systematic survey of a new area. 

Several of the brief accounts include kinship terms and vocabu- 
laries. Occasionally Mr. Roscoe offers from his very full knowledg 
some general remarks on the distribution of traits (e.g., p. 51). We 


note that cultural similarities are always interpreted as evidence of 


migration. On page 53 a list of 126 exogamous clans in a tribe whos 
total population is not more than several hundred is given without 
comment. 


If Mr. Roscoe’s descriptions are unfortunately meagre, there is 


abundant descriptive material in Mr. Rattray’s book. It is modest! 


described as a first year’s gleanings by a newly established department 


in Ashanti, but includes observations made over a longer period 
It is only to be regretted that it is marred by verbosity and th 
tendency of the author to obtrude his personal reactions. Th 
material deals almost wholly with social organization, rites, and the 
drum language. 

Each individual belongs to both matrilineal and _patrilines 


exogamous named groups. This is looked on as literal inheritance 0! 
the blood from the mother, the spirit from the father. Marriage is 
between cross-cousins. Kinship terms are given at length, illustrated 
by pedigrees. 

Land tenure is explained in terms of its parallelism with Englis 
feudal tenure. All land is owned and is secured by services and fees 


( 


925 
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to the overlord. It is transmitted in the female line, is not individually 
owned, and cannot usually be alienated. Hence it is clan property, 
in which the ancestral spirits have an interest. 

Measurements of a small series of natives are considered by 
Mr. Dudley Buxton in an appendix. He observes that the relatively 
low standard deviations for stature and cephalic index (males, 5.53 
and 2.47; females, 5.04 and 2.73) point to a homogeneous population. 

The sub-title of Mr. Willoughby’s book indicates its purpose: 
“A study of the relations of Bantu and Britons in those parts of 
Bantu Africa which are under British control.’’ The discussion of 
social problems is temperate enough, even if described as “the foreign 
life that Britain has to handle,” yet one wonders whether Mr. 
Willoughby will follow this book with one for the Bantu advising 
him what to do with tlie British foreigner. All this is prefixed by a 
generalized, but fairly adequate, description of Bantu life and 
thought. Mr. Willoughby does not specify however which tribes 
he writes about and the new material mentioned in the foreword is 
difficult to discover. 

LESLIE SPIER 


OCEANIA 


The Morioris of Chatham Islands. H. D. SKINNER. (Memoirs of the 
Bernice P. Bishop Museum, Vol. 1x, No. 1. Honolulu, 1923. 
140 pp., 35 figs., 35 pls., 1 map.) 


This monograph, by Mr. H. D. Skinner, Lecturer in Ethnology 
at the University of Otago, New Zealand, comprises two distinct 
parts dealing with the inhabitants and culture of the Chatham 
Islands, which lie some 536 miles east of Port Lyttelton, on the South 
Island of New Zealand. The first part in the main consists in a 
compilation of information relative to the Moriori migration, physical 
type, sociology, religion, and material culture culture, from accounts 
of early visitors that are not available to most students. The second 
part presents the results of a study of art and artifacts observed by 
the author in available collections in England and New Zealand. 
In addition there are numerous items of information gleaned by the 
author himself during a short stay on the islands in 1919. The paper 
as a whole is, of course, chiefly of interest to students of Polynesian 
culture, but in certain features it should also be of value to others 
interested in material culture in general, and particularly to those 
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engaged in the study of adze-head forms. For Polynesian historians 
the value of the work lies in the fact that, while the Chatham group 
was of little importance in the history of the area as a whole, all the 
information that can be brought together concerning its inhabitants 
and their culture is of the greatest importance in the ethnographic 
problem in Polynesia by reason of the fact that in these islands were 
preserved certain features characteristic of an early group of Poly- 
nesian settlers in New Zealand. ; 

Mr. Skinner rejects the heretofore generally accepted theory as 
to the origin of the Moriori, based on Maori traditions, which con- 
sidered the inhabitants of the Chatham Islands to be survivors of 
a fugitive remnant of a non-Polynesian people called the Muruiwi 
who are said to have been established in New Zealand before the 
Maori came. He points out that a “comparison of physical character- 
istics shows that the mythical (non-Polynesian) Muruiwi are the 
direct antithesis of the Moriori,’’ and concludes by saying that on 
“the cultural side the evidence is no less convincing” (p. 18) as to 
the Maori Polynesian derivation of the Moriori. 

In summarizing the observations on physical characteristics Mr. 
Skinner finds that the Moriori were slightly shorter and broader than 
the Maori. Their hair was black except for a reddish tinge which 
occasionally appeared, and straight or slightly waved. Their skin 
color approximated that of the Maori though perhaps it was a shade 
darker; while the nose form in general was of the usual Polynesian 
type (with a moderately elevated bridge and broad nostrils), though 
there was a frequent appearance of the high aquiline or hooked nose 
which appears also among the Maori as well as other Polynesians 
and Melanesians. 

Characterizing him as “‘the greatest authority on Maori linguis- 
tics,’ Mr. Skinner quotes Archdeacon Herbert Williams who has 
written that the Moriori dialect is not correctly to be described as 
‘a sub-dialect of New Zealand Maori’’ but “has as much right to be 
considered independent as any of the known dialects of the Polynesian 
language.”” The author of the work under review then proceeds with 


commendable perspicacity to point out a possibility overlooked by 
Archdeacon Williams, namely that the Moriori may have affnity 
with the little known Kai-Tahu dialect of the Canterbury and Otago 
Maori in the South Islands of New Zealand. This dialect, which 
differs widely from “‘dictionary or northern Maori,” has never been 
redacted. This is an example of a type of consideration that may well 
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be borne in mind by all Polynesian ethnographers in dealing with 
derivations and relationships of local variations. From none of the 
large island groups of this area have we as yet adequate studies of 
local variations within the group. Mr. Skinner concludes his remarks 
relative to the Moriori dialect by writing that: 


It is thus not improbable that further investigation will show a closer 
relationship between the Moriori and Kai-Tahu dialects than between 
Moriori and dictionary Maori. This is the more probable since... the 
material culture of the Morioris is much more closely related to that of the 
Kai-Tahu area than it is to that of any other part of New Zealand. (p. 43.) 


While on the subject of language, I may remark that the éch sound 
indicated in the redaction of the Moriori dialect (see p. 88) occurs 
also in the Marquesan dialect, though it is not indicated in Dordillon’s 
Dictionary. 

The sociological and religious information accumulated may be 
summarized by saying that on the whole, and excepting those features 
that are obviously of local origin, they are clearly more closely related 
to the Maori culture, than to that of any of the other well-known 
Polynesian peoples. The variety of methods of disposing of the dead 
is surprising. Most of them find correspondences elsewhere in 
Polynesia, however. I cannot agree with Mr. Skinner that they are 
necessarily indicative of “diversity of racial strains.’’ May they not 
rather have developed as a result of the fact that the ceremonial 
life of this group of people was, in comparison with that of the peoples 
of the larger island groups, less rigidly organized and regulated by a 
priesthood schooled and initiated in traditional ways? It was my 
impression in reading Shand’s account of the Moriori published in 
the Journal of the Polynesian Society (vols. m1 and 1v) that their 
lore and worship show every evidence of just the type of confusion 
that would creep in if the first settlers of the Chatham Islands were 
unaccompanied by a trained and initiated tohunga. 

The Moriori manner of preparing foods, notably the fern root, 
their use of the earth oven, and method of making fire by the “‘plough 
method,”’ were distinctly Maori and Polynesian. The rectangular 
and round house forms are respectively paralleled in the north and 
south islands of New Zealand. On the other hand the carving of 
human figures on the bark of trees, their manner of propelling sea- 
craft by rowing rather than paddling, and several of the modes of 
disposal of the dead (see Nos. 1 and 2, p. 46), appear to be quite 
unique. 
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The conventional similarity of certain carvings of human figures 
(Pl. Iv, a-c) to one type of Easter Island figure is most interesting. 
In this connection Mr. Skinner writes that there are no comparable 
carvings in the round from the South Islands of New Zealand,though 
“‘the correspondence between that region and the Chathams when the 
human figure is expressed on the flat is remarkably close” (p. 130), 
Another striking correspondence to Easter Island is seen in certain 
Moriori blubber knives made of chert or obsidian. There is likewise 
a clear correspondence between Chatham Island and the South 
Island of New Zealand in the forms of chisels, stone weapons and 
tanged flakes of chert and obsidian. If Mr. Skinner can go on and 
conclusively demonstrate close relationship between the South 
Island of New Zealand, the Chatham Islands, and Easter Island, he 
will indeed have made himself famous in the annals of Polynesian 
ethnography. 

The section devoted to adzes is the most important in this study. 
It will be of interest to all students of material culture, as well as to 
Polynesian ethnographers, for it is a distinct contribution in the line 
of establishing a method of comparing adze forms. Such a classifica- 
tion as is here worked out is of peculiar value in this area where there 
was no pottery except in one or two isolated localities and compara- 
tively little stone cutting, for adze-heads represent the most important 
of the few types of imperishable tangible objects that are subject to 
classification and study by the comparative method. In addition 
to Mr. Skinner’s able and thorough work on this subject we now have 
also Mr. Ralph Linton’s descriptions of Marquesan types of adzes 
and comparison of their forms with those of adzes from other Poly- 
nesian groups and from other parts of Oceania (Memoirs of the 
Bernice P. Bishop Museum, vol. vu, No. 5, pp. 320-30). These two 
students have demonstrated the fact that Polynesian adzes when 
considered with regard to form and shape of their several parts, cross 
sections, etc., fall into definite classes; and that the distribution of 
types, which varies in different localities in the area, is significant 
ethnographically. 

Concerning the Moriori adzes Mr. Skinner writes as follows: 

The evidence supplied by Moriori adzes is especially interesting because 
it is fuller than that of any other section. The Moriori adz-helve seems to 
have been distinguished by a very pronounced heel, a feature of Otago speci- 
mens but apparently was not used on Northern Maori helves except in 
Taranaki. It appears to be characteristic of Eastern Polynesia. An adz-helve 
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from Niue, in Western Polynesia, also presents some points of close resem- 
blance. If any feature of material culture in the Pacific were to be named as 
more typically Polynesian than any other it would probably be stone adzes 
of Type I. The most characteristic feature of Moriori adzes of this type is 
the pair of knobs at the poll. (p. 131.) 


In the legend to Plate Mr. Skinner quotes an excellent des- 
cription of an adze head of this form written by Mr. Elsdon Best, 
who has previously contributed to the study of adzes by working 
out a descriptive terminology. (Dominion Museum Bulletin No. 4, 
Wellington, 1912.) 


As is usual in Maori forms the face is convex longitudinally and transvers® 
and the back is straight longitudinally, but slightly convex transversely: 
The sides are concave longitudinally to an extremely slight degree. Because 
of the sloping sides, the back is 1/2 inch narrower than the face. The blade 
from cutting-edge to shouider-is 1 1/4 inches long and shows an angle of 
about 50° on its lower part. On the face a short bevel of 1/4 inch has been 
ground to form a keen, flawless cutting edge, an unusual feature, that may 
be the result of grinding out a former gap in the edge. The chief peculiarity 
of this tool is the poll, which has two horns or projections which could only 
have been formed by rasping with a narrow piece of sandstone. The butt end 
of the face has been ground down for a length of 1 1/4 inches with the excep- 
tion of these two lugs, which would certainly much assist the retention of the 
tool by the lashing. 


Mr. Skinner’s Conclusion (pp. 128-133) gives an excellent sum- 
mary of the evidence presented in the paper and of the inferences 
and theories of its author, the most important of which may be put 
down in his own words. 

The evidence derived from Moriori material culture is thus decisively 
in favor of the New Zealand origin of that people. (p. 132). 

It has been shown that with one important exception—that of habita- 
tions which are of west Pacific types—the Moriori culture and the southern 
culture of the Maoris have points of relationship far and wide in the Pacific 
regions and that in some respects this relationship seems closest with eastern 
Polynesia and particularly with Easter Island. (p. 133.) 

The numerous figures and plates which accompany the descriptive 
material are excellent. 

This monograph will hold its place as a contribution of prime 
importance in the literature of scientific Polynesian ethnography. 
What is most significant about it, however, is the fact that it exhibits 
boldness and resource combined with careful scientific method in a 
way that leads us to feel that our New Zealand colleagues, and 
particularly Mr. Skinner, are advancing rapidly towards the solution 
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of their local ethnic problems and may confidently be expected to 
continue to make equally valuable contributions to the knotty 
cultural and historical problems engaging students of the Polynesian 
area as a whole. 


E. S. CRAIGHILL Hanpy 
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CATALOGUE OF HuMAN CRANIA IN THE U. S. NATIONAL MusEUM 


Tue last number of the American Anthropologist brought a note 
on this publication from Dr. Louis R. Sullivan, which, unless briefly 
answered, may lead to a misunderstanding and might possibly even 
endanger the undertaking, which would probably not be in the 
interest of American anthropology. 

In the first place the review contains two errors. The first is that 
the number of crania covered by the first instalment is not 412 but 
721. As to the second, it is not correct that the Catalogue does not 
conform to the International standards, which the author of the 
Catalogue personally helped to formulate. These standards define 
how measurements should be taken, but do not order or stipulate or 
even advise how many should be taken on a given occasion. That is 
left to the discrimination of the author, who in turn will naturally be 
guided by his experience and the circumstances of the occasion. 

In this case previous experience as well as the circumstances 
dictated a reduction of the measurements to the essentials. The total 
records are to extend to probably over 10,000 crania, besides other 
parts of the skeleton. The undertaking is that of one man, more 
than half of whose time must be devoted to routine and other matters, 
with only an occasional help of an assistant. If the work is to be 
carried through as seriously and carefully as it should be, it requires 
the utmost application. After which comes the question of pub- 
lication. 

The publication funds of the Smithsonian Institution have through 
rise in costs become so reduced that only the essentials can be taken 
care of. Had it not been for strong recommendations from prominent 
men in anthropology, the issuance of the Catalogue, a mass of figures 
the setting up of which costs nearly three times as much as text, 
could hardly have been assumed. Even as it is, the printing of each 
instalment has to be considered apart, no more than one instalment 
can be taken care of yearly, and the number of separates of the first 
instalment had to be reduced to one hundred. And outside help there 
is none. 

Under these circumstances the attempt to double or nearly double 
the amount of the work and that of the figures would have been, it 
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will probably be agreed, a poor policy. It was in fact, impracticable, 
just as were two other separately urged and in themselves desirable, 
extensions, namely the adding of illustrations, and an extended 
discussion of the results. 

The plan as finally adopted is to furnish by means of this Cata- 
logue to students of the subject more reliable and extensive basic 
data than have hitherto been available on the American and other 
skeletal material in the collections of the U. S. National Museum. 
Additional data on different groups are on hand. After the main work 
shall have been published it may, if conditions be propitious, be 
supplemented by such data. Meanwhile both the additional records 
and the collections stand freely at the disposal of any worker. 

A. HrDLIcKA 


FINAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE CENTRAL ALGONKIAN 
DREAM DANCE 


IN THE last number of the American Anthropologist, (N. S. 26, 
pp. 293-94), Dr. Truman Michelson is pleased to defend the data on 
the origin of the so-called ‘Dream Dance,” as found in the pages 
of B. J. Armstrong’s Early Life Among the Indians. He takes strong 
exception to the credence of the writer in the statements of certain 
Menomini informants that the ceremony was introduced among the 
Indians of that tribe by the Potawatomi of the Prairie as early as 
1862, even going so far as to discredit their veracity in no uncertain 
terms. Just why he should suspect them of being less truthful than 
the “Sioux” girl interviewed by Armstrong in 1878, who claimed to 
him that she was one of a band of her people ‘‘massacred”’ by Custer 
in May, 1876, and thereafter commanded by the spirits to teach 
the new rite, is not quite obvious, however. 

In the first place the Sioux woman must have been suffering 
from an odd lapse of memory, because General Custer was stationed 
at Fort Riley, North Dakota, during May, 1876. In fact, on the 
thirtieth of that month, he telegraphed my good friend, Dr.George 
Bird Grinnell from there, inviting him to accompany the troops 
on their trip to meet General Terry. Just when and where General 
Custer found time to “massacre” any Sioux on that trip is not 
apparent either. On the contrary, Custer and his entire command 
were wiped out by the Sioux at the Battle of Little Bighorn, June 25, 
1876. While Dr. Michelson enlisted the aid of the War Department 
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to check up the Menomini data it seems to me that he might have 
saved himself embarrassment by ascertaining the facts about the 
Sioux girl. To use his own expression, she seems to have been “not 
entirely truthful, to put it mildly.” 

From long experience the writer is convinced that untruthfulness, 
deliberate or intentional, among native informants, speaking on 
matters of Indian history and ethnclogy, is very exceptional, and the 
few cases that have come to light are therefore the more striking. 
The outstanding example being the notorious late Alfred Kiyana, 
a Fox of Tama, Iowa, who had a veritable genius for the perpetration 
of fraudulent specimens and rituals which is well-known to many 
experienced students, and is still widely reprobated among most 
Central Algonkians and their neighbors, who feel that the publication 
of Kiyana’s fraudulent texts and the like is damaging to their people. 
The dereliction of the Sioux girl, therefore, being so unusual, it is 
probable that the error was due to some mistake of apprehension, 
or interpretation. With this in mind, the writer has spent some little 
time in checking up the statements of his Menomini informants, and 
with interesting results. 

First of all, Dr. Michelson and the Adjutant General of the U. S. 
Army to the contrary notwithstanding, there was a great deal of 
trouble and a bad Indian scare in Wisconsin in 1862-3. In the Report 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1862, Moses M. Davis 
who was Agent to the Menomini, (Green Bay Agency), says: 


Since the Indian massacre in Minnesota the whites in our frontier 
settlements have entertained serious fears of hostile demonstrations from the 
Indians in this State. I do not think there are any good reasons for such 
apprehensions. The Indians who have the rights of home in this State are 
thoroughly loyal. There are, however, quite a number of roving Winnebagos 
and Potawatomies, whose presence constantly annoy many of our citizens. 
There are some individuals among these roving Indians who are disloyal, 
and who would produce serious disturbances if they had sufficient numbers 
to do so. While making the Menominee payments early in March last, 
I discovered that Indian messengers, under the direction of “Dandy” the 
Winnebago chief, had visited the Menominees for disloyal purposes. The 
object of these messengers appears to have been to produce distrust of the 
success of the federal arms, and to get as many Menominees as possible to 
leave the reservation for some unknown place, where the wild Indian tribes 
were to congregate for the purpose of hostile operations at some future time 
The following statement, from two reliable Menominees, embraces about 
all the information on the subject which I have been able to obtain 
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Here follows a verbatim account of a conversation between two 
Indians, a Menomini and a Potawatomi, the latter trying to induce 
the Menomini to join his people and the Winnebago against the 
whites. 

The following year, 1863, there were still greater disturbances, 
and the report of the Indian Commissioner for that year is full of 
references to them. In that report Dr. Michelson will do well to 
consult documents 199 to 229 for an account, from the original 
sources, of the complaints and movements of troops against the 
Winnebago, Menomini, and Potawatomi. Excitement ran high 
throughout the state, and in a letter dated Madison, July 10, Gover- 
nor Edward Salomon of Wisconsin says: 


Your department, it would seem, must concur with me in the conclusion 
that the present condition of things cannot be allowed to continue. The frenzy 
of a drunken Indian, or the machinations of bad men, may at any moment 
plunge our defenseless border settlers into the horrors of Indian outrages 
like those of Minnesota, and the prompt action of government is invoked 
by the unanimous voice of the people of this State. 


On July 21 of the same year Gov. Salomon again wrote to the 
Secretary of the Interior concerning Indian troubles in Wisconsin, 
adding: 

I deem it but justice to myself to say that, to the extent which the 
existing circumstances seemed to require last year, I acted, by distributing 
at convenient points and to proper parties, for border defense, some 2000 
stands of arms, which had the desired effect of assuring the alarmed settlers 
for a time. The case seems now to have assumed a more serious appearance. 


Document No. 216 contains a complaint (dated about July 28, 
1863) signed by L. S. Barnes and 41 others which asks for protection 
from the Menomini and Winnebago, and Document 217, dated 
Washington, July 31, 1863, and signed by W. P. Dole, Commissioner, 
says: 

Information having reached this office that, in addition to the Indians 


more particularly mentioned in the foregoing, certain Potawatomies have 
left their homes in Kansas, and are now in Wisconsin. 


All these excerpts are of interest as corroboration of the Menomini 
statement that they received the Dream Dance from the Potawatomi 
of the Prairie (the Kansas Band) in 1862 or thereabouts, and that 
there was great trouble with the whites at that time, although both 
according to their own stories and the Documentary evidence, the 
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Menomini were in no way hostile to the whites. Now as to Mickelson’s 
statement that there is no record of the movement of Federal troops 
to the Menomini Agency in 1862, it is of course possible that militia 
may have been sent, and not Federal troops. The Indians would 
not have been capable of discriminating. However, I have the follow- 
ing data, kindly supplied by Miss Louise P. Kellogg of the Staff of 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. She writes: 

I am inclined to think that the trouble to which the Menominee referred 
occurred in 1863 and not in 1862. The agent for the Menominee at that 
time was Moses M. Davis, a very able and reliable man. His report for 1863 
indicates that there was an Indian scare and trouble in his jurisdiction. I have 
searched the Governor’s papers, and I find that on July 14, 1863, the sheriff 
of New Lisbon, in Juneau County, telegraphed for help, that the Indians 
were killing the settlers. As a4 matter of fact some vagrant Winnebago did 
kill a Mrs. Salter, a trader’s wife. Governor Salomon telegraphed to Gen. 
John Pope, then at Milwaukee in charge of the Department of the Northwest, 
to send troops to New Lisbon. Pope immediately sent off Captain Arnold 
and one company of the Thirtieth Regiment. I do not find whether they 
marched or went by train; in any case, I suppose the Indians would be 
alarmed. This company remained at New Lisbon about two months, and 
finally became implicated in the murder of a civilian, and the citizens begged 
that the soldiers be removed, that all the Indian trouble had died down, and 
that they had militia to protect them. That is all I get from the Governor’s 
papers. I suppose something might be done with newspapers, but that is a 
longer task than I can undertake. 


In all fairness to Dr. Michelson, however, it must be said that 
the only surviving one of my informants in this matter among the 
Menomini, now places the date of the trouble in the eighties,which 
does not agree with my original information. I think that enough 
has been said, however, to go a long ways toward showing that the 
Menomini informants who dated the arrival of the Dream Dance 
among their people in 1862, and who spoke of the subsequent trouble 
with the whites were not far wrong. Certainly they were not inten- 
tionally untruthful, unless it be in stating that the agent who sent 
for help was removed. I can find no data to corroborate this 
perhaps he resigned or was transferred for some other reason, or it 
may be that the wish for his removal was father of the thought. 

ALANSON SKINNER 
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FUEL AND EARLY CIVILIZATION 


IN EARLY North America, wood was the source of heat and 
artificial light for those great areas which were covered more or less 
by woodlands. On the Plains, bison dung and driftwood supplemented 
the usual supply from the nearby woods. The Eskimo of the Arctic 
coasts depended on animal fats for fuel oil, the driftwood obtainable 
being too valuable in manufacture for use as fuel. The importance 
and significance of fuel demand and supply to the primitive American 
has, apart from Eskimo culture, generally been overlooked. The fact 
that village sites were moved when agricultural plots reasonably 
accessible to the village were exhausted or grass-grown, and that 
village growth was limited in part by the food supply accessible 
within an economic distance, has been frequently noted.' These same 
phenomena, however, were consequent quite as much upon the 
accessibility of an adequate fuel supply. Firewood was bulky, had 
to be gathered with the use of stone tools, and had to be transported 
without the use of draught animals or wheels. More transportation 
labor per capita was probably expended on firewood than on the 
production of other supplies. When, in time, firewood for miles 
around the village was used up, the village had to move; too populous 
a village would have to move too frequently. This economic con- 
ditioning of their social life was fully appreciated by the natives. 
The following notes will illustrate the point of view I have taken. 

Roger Williams writes of the New England Indians? that: 

This question they oft put to me: Why come the English hither? And 
measuring others by themselves, they say it is because you want firing. 
Having burnt up the wood in one place (wanting draughts to bring wood to 


them) they are fain to follow the wood, and so, to remove to a fresh, new 
place for the wood’s sake. 


An early Jesuit reported the difficulties of converting the Iroquois,’ 
due to their skeptical attitude toward European cosmology. 
The Father writes: 

When they first heard of the eternal fire and of the burning decreed for 
the punishment of sin, they were marvelously impressed; still, they withheld 
their belief obstinately, because, as they said, there could be no fire where 


1 See, for example, E. Huntington’s book, The Red Man’s Continent, 1918. 

2R. Williams: A Key to the Languag: of America, Proceedings of the Rhode 
Island Historical Society, 1872, p. 65. 

3 The Jesuit Relations, Thwaite’s edition, v. 1, p. 289 (1616). 
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there was no wood; then, what forests could sustain so many fires through 
such a long space of time? This absurd reasoning had so much influence 
over the minds of the savages that they could not be persuaded of the truth 
of the gospel. 

A place without firewood for cooking and heating would furnish 
a hell better reflecting the social life of native America than that 
devised by people acquainted—as the Indians were not—with the 
slow-burning properties of sulphur. The good Father referred to 
finally got sulphur to exhibit to the Iroquois, and some, possessed of 
scientifically open minds, were convinced and converted. 

The problem of collecting firewood was in part met, over the 
whole continent nearly, by the use of slave labor; ordinarily woman’s 
work, it was, however, work well-adapted for slaves, and no doubt 
encouraged the evolution of slavery and its expansion in the social 
pattern. Jewitt, enslaved with his two English companions among 
the Nootka of Vancouver Island, for example, writes* that he and 
his companions were 
obliged, in addition to our other employments, to perform the laborious task 
of cutting and collecting fuel, which we had to bring in on our shoulders 
from nearly three miles distance, as it consisted wholly of dry trees, all of 
which, near the village, had been consumed. : 

Henry describes the economics of the Big Bellies, (Hidatsa), neigh- 
bors of the Mandan on the upper Missouri. The Mandan, living 
very near the Missouri banks could readily store enough driftwood 
during the summer to last through the winter, and had a single perma- 
nent village. The Big Bellies, however, living some distance from the 
main river, had to haul the driftwood from a considerable distance, 
and the drift consisted in large part of intractable trees of considerable 
size; the woodland supply of usable timber near their original village 
site was used up, so for the winter they had to have a separate village 
a long distance off, from which they returned in spring to carry on 
agriculture at their old village. In Henry’s words: 

Their custom of abandoning their summer habitation is less a matter of 
choice than of necessity, for this [summer] village has been so long settled 
that firewood is only to be got from a great distance, and their only recourse 
for a summer’s stock is the driftwood on the Missouri. This they collect in 
the same manner as the Mandan’s do; but as they are more numerous, their 


consumption is greater. Transportation from the river to the village is too 
tedious a piece of business for the winter. 


*J.R. Jewitt: Narrative, 1815, p. 114. 
5 Alex. Henry, Journals, Coues’ Reprint, 1905, v. 1, pp. 341, 349. 
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Lewis and Clarke in their long journey frequently had difficulty 
in getting the fuel needed for warmth and cooking. On the upper 
Columbia for example they note: 

This evening, as well as at dinner time, we were obliged to buy wood 
to cook our meat, for their is no timber in the country, and all fuel is brought 
from a great distance. 

Throughout the history of most peoples, firewood has been 
virtually the only fuel available for cooking, for warmth, and for 
industrial purposes, baking pottery, etc. Recently the use of coal 
and petroleum has been discovered, but these sources of fuel will 
very shortly be dried up. For power production, wind and water 
have been used for some time, and recent electrical investigations 
have made it possible to get heat by the conversion of the energy 
expended by falling water. Due consideration being given to the 
effect of these late mechanical developments, it appears that primitive 
social life was conditioned by the supply and demand for fuel in 
much the same way that ours is and has been. This conditioning 
should be more adequately accounted for in the study of economic 
evolution. (I have pointed out, for example, the relation of the fuel 
problem to the evolution of slavery.) 

WILLIAM CHRISTIE MacLeop 


CuLTURE AREAS OF AFRICA 


There are a few points in the interesting paper by Mr. Herskovits 
on “Culture Areas of Africa’? (American Anthropologist, Vol. 26, 
No. 1, p. 50) that I think are worth correcting. On page 55 it is 
stated that Hottentot huts are “‘round.”” It would be better to 
describe them as beehive-shaped, as there is some importance in the 
distinction between this form and the round hut with conical roof 
that is found in a large part of the East African area. On the same 
page itis stated that the clicks of the Bushman and Hottentot lan- 
guages (also found, by the way, in the Bantu languages of the 
Southeast) are ‘“‘made by drawing in the breath.” Mr. Herskovits 
has been misled by inaccurate descriptions. These sounds are made 
by pressing the tongue against some part of the mouth and then 
forcibly withdrawing it. All the clicks are capable of being aspirated 
i.e., accompanied or followed without break by a strongly emitted 
outward breath. On page 56 we are told that in the East African 


6 Lewis and Clarke Journals, Bourne’s Reprint, 1904, v. 3, p 69. This refers, of 
course, to aboriginal conditions. Compare v. 2, pp. 56, 197; v. 3, p. 67. 
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cattle area “‘cattle are not sacred in the sense that they are wor- 
shipped.” With the qualification this is true, but things may be 
sacred (totems, for instance) without being worshipped, and through- 
out the area in question there are found customs which show very 
clearly that cattle are regarded as sacred. On page 57 there is a 
statement that warrior age-classes are not found elsewhere than 


amongst the Masai and Nandi. In the particular form which the 
age organization takes in these two tribes it is quite true that it is 
not found elsewhere, but the same principle of organization in slightly 
varying forms is much more widespread. There are the age-sets 
(rika) of the Bantu tribes of East Africa. In South Africa all the 
youths initiated at one time form an age-set, as I prefer to call it, 
often spoken of as a regiment. Each set is given a name by the chief 
and forms a unit for the purposes of warfare, being generally under 
the leadership of a son or other near relative of the chief. Mr. Hersko- 
vits repeats the common statement that ‘‘the Zulu organization in 
the southern portion of the area is a late development patterned after 
European procedure.”’ All the evidence is against this. Such “regi- 
ments’? or age-sets are found in other South African tribes besides 
the Zulu, and there is evidence that they go back to before the time 
when Tshaka organized the Zulu nation on a military basis. It is 
possible that the age-sets for girls were a creation of Tshaka. On 
page 57 we are told that the social organization of the Eastern Cattle 
area is mainly one of paternal descent, and on page 59 it is stated 
that in the Congo Area property is usually inherited from father to 
son. These two statements may be misleading, for there is a broad 
band of matrilineal peoples stretching across Africa from East to 
West, and taking in some part of the Eastern Area, and a very large 
part, probably about half, of the Congo Area. In this region we find 
matrilineal descent, inheritance, and succession, sometimes all three 
together, sometimes only one or two of them. It is just in instances 
such as this that the notion of culture areas must be used with care. 
It would be wrong to speak of the Eastern Area as being a patrilinea 
area, although a majority of the tribes in it are patrilineal. It would 
be still more erroneous to call the Congo Area patrilineal. 

On page 62 it is noted that secret societies are characteristic of 
the Western Sudan. But secret societies are found, and are often of 
great importance throughout the greater part of the Congo Area. 

Lastly, is it not at least somewhat misleading to apply the name 
“Berbers” to the nomadic inhabitants of the Desert Area? 

Dr. R. RADCLIFFE-BROWN 

University oF CAPE Town 


THE TWENTY-FIRST INTERNATIONAL AMERICANIST 
CONGRESS, FIRST SECTION (THE HAGUE) 

The sessions of the Twenty-first Congress of Americanists, First 
Part, were held at The Hague from the 12th to the 16th of August, 
1924. The meetings of the Congress as a whole, and of the various 
sections into which the body was divided, occurred in the historic 
Binnenhof, the oldest building in the city, the use of which was given 
by the Government to the Congress. The opening meeting occurred 
in the large Ridderzaal, with Mr. Th. F. A. Delprat, the Chairman, 
presiding, and Dr. D. Alberts, the secretary, Mr. W. Westerman, 
treasurer, and Jhr. L. C. van Panhuys, the Honorary Secretary on the 
rostrum. Greetings were conveyed to the Congress from representa- 
tives of the governments and of the scientific societies of the numerous 
countries of North and South America and Euorpe represented, and 
after an adiournment for luncheon, the first general meeting took 
place. Dr. P. Rivet (Paris) read a paper on “L’origine du travail 
de l’or en Amérique,”’ and Professor K. Sapper (Wiirzburg) one on 
“Die Zahl und Volksdichte der indianischen Bevélkerung Amerika’s 
in vorspanischer Zeit und in der Gegenwart.’’ In the afternoon there 
was a tea tendered by the American Minister, and in the evening 
there was presented a paper by Mr. G. J. Staal to the entire Congress, 
on Dutch Guiana (Surinam); there was an exhibition of motion 
pictures which included the activities of the Bush-Negroes of that 
country. 

The mornings of the next three days, and that of the last day, 
were given over to section meetings. These comprised five in number— 
Anthropology, Archaeology, Ethnology, Linguistics, and History 
and Geography. The papers concerned themselves with data from 
North America, except in the case of those dealing with the natives 
of Tierra del Fuego, and the Dutch colony at Surinam, since this 
part of the Congress was meant to devote itself to these regions, 
the papers on South America and the Eskimo being presented at the 
Second Part (Gothenburg). The afternoons were given over to 
excursions near The Hague, which were arranged by the Committee in 
charge. On the 13th, the Congress was received at Leyden, where 
the members were shown the National Museums of Ethnology and 
Archaeology and conducted through the University. In the evening 
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a symphony concert was arranged at Scheveningen. The following 
afternoon, there was a trip to Haarlem, where Professor Eug. Dubois 
lectured on the remains of Pithecanthropus erectus, whereupon the 
members were taken to the Franz Hals Museum. A reception given 
by the British Minister in honor of the Congress took place in the 
evening... On the afternoon of the 15th, there was an excursion to 
Amsterdam, tendered by the Royal Geographical Society of the 
Netherlands; it consisted of a boat trip through the harbor of Amster- 
dam and through the Zaan river beyond Zaandam. Another sym- 
phony concert followed in the evening. The final day was occupied 
by two meetings of the Ethnological section in the morning, the 
closing meeting in the afternoon, followed by a visit to the Peace 
Palace, and a reception at the Kurhaus in Scheveningen given by 
the Municipality of The Hague. 

There was a large attendance at all the meetings, and the gather- 
ings were thoroughly international in their membership. Delegates 
were present from countries as distant as China and Chile, and 
practically all of the European countries, including Russia, were 
represented. On the morning of August 17, the members of the 
Congress departed by train for Gothenburg, where the Second Part 
was held. The program of papers follows: 


Dr. P. Rivet: L’origine du travail de l’or en Amérique. 

Prof.K.Sapper: Die Zahl und V olksdichte der indianischen Bevilkerung 
Amerika’s in vorspanischer Zeit und in der Gegenwart. 

Mr. G. J. Stahl: Something about Dutch Guiana (Surinam). Illustrated 
by a film demonstration. 

Mr. Melville J. Herskovits: On the Negro-White population of New 
York: the use of the variability of family strains as an index of 
homogeneity and heterogeneity. 

Dr. V. Lebzetter: Ueber Indianer Schidel aus der Sierra del Sol. 

Mr. R. Bennett Bean: Studies among the Blacks of the United States 
and the Philippines. 

Dr. G. Hatt: Archaeology of the Virgin Islands, West Indies. Illus- 
trated with lantern slides. 

Prof. J. P. B. de Josselin de Jong: A natural prototype of certain 
“three pointed stones.” 

Mr. Th. A. Joyce, O. B. E.: A remarkable and unique example of cast 
gold-work, discovered at Palenque by de Waldeck, now in the British 
Museum. 
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Prof. Dr. A. W. Nieuwenhuis: Die Grundbegriffe der Magie unter der 
Nord Amerikanischen Indianer. 

Prof. M.S. Handman: The Mexican Indian in Texas. 

Dr. W. Bogoras: New Ethnological Problems in Polar Countries. 

Prof. Dr. W. Schmidt: Die Bedeutung der Genitivstellung fiir den 
Sprachaufbau in den Sprachen von Nordamerika. 

Prof. Franz Boas, Ph.D.: Die Klassification der Amerikanischen 
Sprachen. 

Prof. W. Thalbitzer: General Indian Linguistics. 

Dr. Mitchell Carroll: The preservation of archaeological sites as 
national monuments in the United States of America. 

Dr. L. Capitan: La question du paleolithique dans l’ Amérique du Nord. 

Prof. Ing. A. Posnansky: Die astronomische Bedeutung des grossen 
Sonnentempels von Tihuanacu. 

Prof. Dr. A. W. Nieuwenhuis: The difference of the conceptions soul 
(animus) and spirit (spiritus) in American Ethnology. 

Dr. E. C. Parsons: The religion of the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico 
and Arizona. 

Prof. R. H. Lowie: Psychological considerations in the study of North 
American religion. 

Mr. Ph. Marcou: Langues indiennes et langues indoeuropiénnes. 
Ressemblances et différences. 

Mr. A. G. Morice, O. M. I.: L’ abstraction dans la langue des Porteurs. 

Mr. Leonard Bloomfield: The Menomini language. 

Mr. C. Jane: The administration of Colon in Espanola. (1493-1500.) 

Hofrat Prof. Dr. E. Oberhammer: Die Karte des Pierre Desceliers 
von 1553. 

Dr. F. C. Wieder: The terrestrial globe of Johannes Schéner, 1523. 

Dr. L. Capitan: Les galets coloriés a Teotihuacan. 

Prof. Dr. G. Steinmann: Zur Urbeseidelung Amerika’s. 

Dr. A. Mestre: La problema del poblamiento aborigine de Cuba. 

Dr. E. Vatter: Russische Forschungsarbeit in Nord-Amerika. 

Prof. Dr. K. Th. Preuss: Heilbringer und Kulturentstehung in den 
Anschauungen der Indianner. 

Hofrat Dr. Franz Heger: Das Museum of the American Indian in 
New York. 

Dr. A. Sauvageot: Sur la comparaison des langues américaines. 
(Questions de méthode.) 

Pr. Gerl. Royen, O. F. M.: Die nominale Klassifikation in eingigin 
Sprachen Amerika’s. 
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Miss J. A. Wright: West Indian History. 

Mr. Herbert J. Spinden: Chronology in Ancient American history. 

Mr. Jules Leclerc: La découverte de L’ Amérique par les Islandais. 

Jhr. L. C. van Panhuys: About the “‘trafe’’ superstition in the colony 
of Surinam. 

Prof. M. Gusinde, S. V. D.: Meine Reisen nach den Feuerlindern. 

Dr. Fritz Réck: Altamerikanische Kulturbeziechungen zwischen Nord- 
Mittel- and Siid-Amerika. 

Prof.C. V. Hartman: Kunst unter den Natur-vilkern. 

Mr. C. H. de Goeje: Guyana and Carib tribal names. 

Mr. W. Ahlbrinck, C. s. s. R.: Caraib people and nature; a. Material 
life of the red skin and nature; b. His spiritual life and nature. 

Miss J. A. Wright: The North American State of Florida. 

Dr. Rafael Altamara: Résultats généraux acquis dans Vétude de 
Vhistoire coloniale américaine. Critére historique qui s’en suit. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES 


Dr. CHARLES F. NewcomBeE died at Victoria, British Columbia, 
October 19, 1924, of pneumonia aggravated by a long standing 
weakness of the heart. He was at Alert Bay, where he was negotiating 
for totem poles when he was taken ill, and had to wait three days for 
a steamer to take him to his home. Dr. Newcombe, born at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, was seventy-three years of age. He graduated in 
medicine, which he practised in England and America for some years. 
The last thirty-five years he spent in Victoria devoting himself to 
local studies in history, archaeology, ethnology, and natural history. 
He probably was the best authority on the early voyages to the Pacific 
coast. He knew intimately the coast flora and was an authority on 
the habits and food of sea-lions as affecting the salmon industry. 

The readers of the American Anthropologist will be particularly 
interested in his contributions to anthropology. The collections in 
the Provincial Museum at Victoria for the most part were made by 
Dr. Newcombe who wrote a guide to them in 1909. In the spring of 
1901 Dr. Newcombe joined Dr. Swanton in the Queen Charlotte 
Islands who was investigating the Haida for the Jesup Expedition 
of the American Museum of Natural History. His knowledge of the 
local geography, useful at the time to Dr. Swanton, was embodied in 
a map which accompanied Dr. Swanton’s publication. Beginning in 
1902, he served the Field Columbian Museum of Chicago as field 
ethnologist, making extensive collections among all the coast tribes 
and also those on the Thompson and Fraser rivers. He installed 
these collections in 1905, making a report which covered his work. 
He took a company of Nootka Indians to the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition in 1904. The village established there received a gold 
medal. At intervals until his last illness he executed many com- 
missions for various museums in America and Europe. 

In the summer of 1922 the writer had the privilege of traveling 
along the coast of British Columbia with Dr. Newcombe. His 
companionship was delightful, and the richness of his knowledge 
became evident during the trip. Nearly everyone knew him or knew 
of him and greeted him as an old friend. He recognized every plant 
and he was able to tell whatever of interest there was to tell about it: 
who first described it, its range, etc. Each locality reminded him of 
early historical happenings. He knew the ethnology of the region 
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and would impart it, but with hesitation and modesty. This personal 
paragraph is included for the reason that it was only by prolonged 
and intimate contact that a just estimate could be formed of Dr. 
Newcombe’s personal charm and scholarly attainments, so retiring 
and modest was he. It is to be regretted that this modesty prevented 
him from publishing more fully. He has to his credit, however, 
several notable works: 

Petroglyphs in British Columbia, reprint from Victoria Daily Times, 
Sept., 1907. 

Guide to Anthropological Collections in the Provincial Museun;, Victoria, 
B. C., 1909. 

The First Circumnavigation of Vancouver Island, Archives of B. C., 
Memoir No. 1, 1914. ' 

Menzies’ Journal of Vancouvers Voyage (editor). 

Botanical and Ethnological Appendix to the same, British Columbia 


Archives, Memoir No. 5. 


His larger contribution was, however, the indirect and intangible 
influence he exerted locally in the building up of the Provincial 
Museum and Library with the Archives to which he contributed, 
and more widely as he welcomed visiting scientists and gave them 
generous assistance. 


P. E. GoppARD 


Dr. GEORGE GRANT MacCurpy was reelected Director of the 
American School of Prehistoric Research in Europe at the annual 
meeting of the Managing Committee, held in Washington on Jan- 
uary 3. 

The fifth year of the School will open in London on June 25. 
The itinerary of museums, excursions, and excavations will include 
London and southern England; Brittany and Paris; Toulouse and 
the Pyrenees from Foix and Niaux by way of Tuc, Trois-Fréres, 
Montespan, Lespuque, and Lourdes to Isturitz; Madrid, Altamira, 
Castillo, and La Pasiega; Périgueux, Les Eyzies, and the caves of 
Dordogne, including a month (August) of digging in the leased site of 
Castel-Merle at’Sergeac; Neuchatel, Berne, Interlaken, and Zurich; 
Tiibingen, Heidelberg, and Bonn; Liége and Brussels. 

The summer term will end September 25. Students who remain 
for the winter term may, after consultation with the Director, choose 
the center of learning which seems to offer the best facilities for the 
working out of the problems in which they are especially interested. 
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Requests for further information should be addressed to Dr. 
George Grant MacCurdy, Peabody Museum, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. (After June 25, care of American University Union, 
173 Boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris.) 


Dr. Gaston Lalanne of Bordeaux, who contributed much to the 
science of Prehistoric Archeology through his discoveries at Cap- 
Blanc and Laussel in Dordogne, died at Castel d’Antorte on Decem- 
ber 16 at the age of 62 years. 


A New research institute has been established at YaleUniversity 
under the name ‘“‘The Institute of Psychology.”’ One section of the 
Institute is to be given over to anthropological research, a Professor- 
ship of Anthropology having been established, to which Doctor Clark 
Wissler has been called. Doctor Wissler, will, however, give but part 
of his time to the work at Yale and so not sever his connection with 
the American Museum of Natural History in New York. Mr. T. F. 
MclIlwraith and Miss Helen H. Roberts have been appointed research 
assistants in anthropology and are now in residence at Yale. The 
other sections of the Institute so far established are, animal and 
anthropoid behavior, Professor Robert M. Yerkes, and physiological 
psychology, Professor Raymond Dodge. Several other sections will 
be added in the near future, which with those just enumerated will 
cover all the main approaches to the human problem. No formal 
instruction will be given, butadvanced graduate students and mature 
specialists may be admitted. While the prime objective of the 
Institute is productive research on the part of its staff, it will also 
afford advanced training in research to such students as may be 
admitted to its laboratories. At present there is one fellow in anthro- 
pology, Miss Beatrice Blackwood of Oxford, England. Students 
admitted to the Institute will have access to the collections in the 
Peabody Museum at Yale and also to those in the AmericanMuseum 
of Natural History in New York. Further, the affiliation of the 
Bishop Museum in Hawaii with Yale University offers opportunities 
for research in the Pacific area. The present anthropological in- 
vestigations in the Institute have to do with music and religion among 
the Island peoples of the Pacific and population problems in the 
United States. 
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Under the auspices of the Museum of the American Indian, 
(Heye Foundation), Dr. F. G. Speck and Dr. A. I. Hallowell! spent 
part of the past summer on the southern coast of Labrador, where 
several bands of Montagnais-Naskapi were visited. Dr. Speck 
completed the first preliminary survey of all the bands of the penin- 
sula, securing names and comparative ethnological and linguistic 
material which distinguishes them from each other. The information 
obtained was sufficiently detailed to permit the mapping of the 
territories of the local bands throughout the Labrador peninsula. 
Excavation at one of the sites along the coast bas returned pot sherds 
of a type comparable to so-called archaic Algonkian, thus extending 
the pottery horizon farther east and north than heretofore recorded. 
Dr. Hallowell was able to obtain anthropometric and observational 
data on the physical traits of the Montagnais-Naskapi which seems 
to distinguish them clearly from the Labrador Eskimo on the one 
hand and the Algonkians south of the St. Lawrence. This is best 
illustrated in respect to stature and head form. 


Prof. Herman Lundborg, founder of the Race Biological Institute 
of Sweden located at Upsala, undoubtedly Sweden’s greatest anthro- 
pologist, who has been interested in mapping the ethnic elements 
of Scandinavia, is expected to visit America this winter as the guest 
of several Universities. Prof. Lundborg’s purpose is to deliver a 
series of lectures. 


We note with profound regret the premature death of Dr. Louis R. 
Sullivan on Apri] 23,1925. For many years, and at the time of his 
death Dr. Sullivan was connected with the American Museum of 
Natural History. 


On February seventh and eleventh Dr. Edward Sapir gave a 
lecture entitled ‘““Our Neighbors—Yellow, Red and Black” which 
formed part of the series of lectures conducted by the Victoria Memor- 
ial Museum during the past winter. 


The Third Pan-American Scientific Congress was opened at 
Lima on December 20, 1924. There were several sub-sections devoted 
to the various aspects of Americanist studies, notably Anthropology, 
Archaeology and Prehistory, Ethnography and Folk-lore. 
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At the invitation of the University of Wisconsin, Dr. Ales Hrdlicka 
delivered three lectures at the university, on January 12, 13 and 14 
on “Human origin and evolution.”” On January 16 he also delivered 
a lecture on ‘‘Some newer aspects of human evolution,” before the 
Anthropological Society of St. Louis. 


Tue Huxitey Memorial Medal for 1924 of the Royal Anthropo- 
logical Institute was presented to Dr. René Verneau, of Paris, at a 
meeting of the institute held on November 25. 


The Museum of the American Indian (Heye Foundation) has 
continued its activity in the field during the past summer, Mr. 
Wildshut working among the Bannock and Shoshone and the Crow, 
Cheyenne and Blackfeet; Mr. Saville excavating on Long Island; 
Dr. Gilmore collecting among the Omaha, Winnebago and Arikara; 
Mr. Cadzow examining Iroquois and Algonkian sites in New York; 
Mr. D. E. Harrower collecting among the Indians in Nicaragua; and 
Mr. A. H. Verrill working in Panama among the Boorabi, Terribi, 
and Cocle Indians. 


Prof. M. H. Saville and Mr. F. W. Hodge have been elected 
MEMBERS TITULAIRES, and Dr. Robert H. Lowie Membre corre- 
spondents of the Société des Américanistes de Paris. 


Mr. Arthur C. Parker has resigned from the office of State 
Archaeologist of New York and accepted a position as Director of 
the Municipal Museum in Rochester, N. Y. 
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LOUIS ROBERT SULLIVAN 


By E. A. HOOTON 


HE untimely death of Louis R. Sullivan deprives Physical 
"Shalem of one of its most competent American 

workers, a man who would have achieved great distinction 
in his chosen field had he been able to continue his work even a 
few years longer. 

Louis Robert Sullivan was born at Houlton, Maine, May 21, 
1892. He did his undergraduate work at Bates College and re- 
ceived the degree of A.M. from Brown University in 1916. In 
this same year he joined the staff of the American Museum of 
Natural History, of which he remained a member until his death. 
During the war Sullivan was occupied for some time in anthro- 
pometric work in the army. After he returned to the American 
Museum he completed the requirements for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy in anthropology at Columbia University. He was 
then loaned by the American Museum to the Bishop Museum 
of Honolulu, Hawaii, in order to take charge of the work in 
physical anthropology in connection with the Polynesian ex- 
peditions that institution was undertaking. During his sojourn 
in the Hawaiian Islands Sullivan collected a vast amount of 
anthropometric data on race mixtures in Hawaii. This material 
constitutes the most important contribution to this vital problem 
which has yet been made. The death of its author before the 
completion of the analysis of this material leaves the fate of this 
invaluable research in doubt. 

Some time after his return to New York Sullivan contracted 
pleurisy and it became necessary for him to go to Arizona to 
recuperate. Here he seemed to regain his health and continued 
to write scientific papers and to work upon his Hawaiian data. 
In the summer of 1924 he returned to New York, but a recurrence 
of his malady forced him to go back to Arizona after a few months. 
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Although the American Museum gave him every help in his 
struggle for health, he died late in April of the present year, in the 
thirty-third year of his age. 

Sullivan’s contributions to physical anthropology includea 
goodly number of excellent papers upon a variety of subjects, but 
especially upon Polynesian anthropometry. He also wrote a 
manual of anthropometry for field workers, “Practical Aspects 
of Anthropometry,” which is admirable. Everything that he did 
was obviously the finished product of a competent professional 


worker. He had a keenly critical mind and was admirably 


equipped for research in his subject. He was independent in 
thought and in his methods of work. Although intolerant of the 
pseudo-scientific propaganda that often passes for anthropology, 
Sullivan was unprejudiced and cultivated no scientific bias. His 
attitude toward new ideas and new methods was unvaryingly 
receptive, though critical. 

This was a man whose character and personality quickly won 
the respect and friendship of those with whom he was associated. 
Rarely has a young anthropologist been able to win such a sub- 
stantial recognition of his personal and scientific merits in so 
short a space of time. 

Added to the regret that the loss of so promising a worker 
inspires, is a certain resentment and indignation that such a 
brilliant scientist should have been forced to fight not only ill- 
health but also poverty during the productive years of his youth. 
Perhaps this premature death might have been prevented, had 
this young man received a living wage at the outset of his career. 
There is not one research anthropologist attached to a museum 
staff nor a single teaching anthropologist who, from his salary, 
can purchase for himself and his family the nourishing food and 
social relaxations enjoyed by a first-rate mechanic. The only 
anthropologists who can pursue their professions in comfort are 
those who have inherited or married money. 

Be this as it may, anthropology has lost in Louis R. Sullivan 
one of its most able and devoted exponents. 

PEABODY MUSEUM, 
HowArD UNIVERSITY. 


[N. Ss. 27, 1925 


